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from a Painting by Guy Pene du Bois 
(Courtesy C. W. Kraushaar Galleries New York) 
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Since 430 B.C. 


SINCE that early date Modern scientific paint is an 
white lead has been a armor for property against decay 
principal base for paint! and depreciation. 


Today it is still used, although _oe you need — Glass, 
more scientifically prepared and Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
scientifically “balanced” with Brushes — the P ittsburgh Plate 
other bases, principally oxide of Glass Company, with its interna- 
zinc, to give greater durability, tional distribution, 

greater stability of color, greater has a product that ~.. \i li i 
imperviousness to chemical action exactly fills your re- aw HH V 
from gases of combustion which quirements. Sold by \\ wy YY b 
are present in the atmosphere of quality dealers; used we 
modern civilization! by exacting painters. 
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The Houdon Bust of Washington 


The portrait of George Washington by Jean Antoine Houdon, 
reproduced through the courtesy of the Department of Fine Arts 


M 
of Carnegie Institute, is the finest of the Washington portraits in s 
sculpture. Houdon was born in March, 1741, and consequently R 
was only nine years younger than George Washington, whom he M 


survived beyond the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Houdon thus witnessed the French Monarchy, the Revolution, the 
Empire, and the Restoration. He was born at Versailles, where his 
father was a servant, and grew up in the shadow of the palace 
gaieties. His father eventually rose to the position of wine mer- 
chant at one of the gates of Versailles, and was later employed in 
Paris as the concierge of the building housing the art school—‘‘the 
School of the Pupils Protected by the King.’ Naturally, the gifted 
young Houdon received the advantage of the art school training 
and progressed so rapidly that he won the Roman Prize in 1764. 
His series of sculptured portraits included the intelligentsia whose 
activities comncided with the end of the monarchy and the subse- 
quent political changes. Among his works are portraits of Moliere, 











Voltaire, Gluck, Rousseau, D’Alembert, Buffon, Mirabeau and geen 

Lavoisier, all of which reveal these men to posterity more vividly ho 8 

than do the tomes that have been devoted to their achievements. side 

Houdon made portraits of Napoleon and Josephine and of Cath- muf 

erine of Russia, who also secured his famous “Diana.” Gradually, pro 

he was submerged in the tremendous economic and political changes T 

that occurred. His work was as neglected by the great of France was 

as Houdon was personally. He died July 15, 1828. “ 
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OUDON’S portrait of George Washington was the which I shall be found deficient, either on your arrival or it 
He sequence to Houdon’s popularity in France. during your stay.” aco 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, both of Houdon stayed at Mount Vernon for a fortnight making bou 

whom he modelled (the Franklin portrait is now in the studies and a life mask of Washington, hastily returning to stor 

Louvre), desired Houdon as the portraitist of their political France with the opening of the new year. The modelling and bre 

colleague, Washington. In 1785, Houdon was finally com- carving ot the statue occupied several years. Governeur wak 

missioned by the State of Virginia to execute a marble statu Morris writes in his diary, June 5, 1789:” Go to M. Seal 

of Washington. The sculptor insisted upon an insurance of Houdon’s. He has been waiting for me a long time. I stand ont 

10,000 livres on his life in favor of his family, a difficult con- for his statue of General Washington, being the humble em- I 
dition which was finally arranged by John Adams in Londo... ployment of a manikin.” Houdon showed the bust privately - 

Houdon’s fears were well founded since he lost clothes, in 1786, and it was exhibited in the Salon of 1787. The com- " 

materials, and tools belonging to himself and his two assist- pleted statue was sent to America in 1792. er ¢ 
ants at Havre. One of his later letters from America giving In the tull-length portrait, Washington stands with the self 

some of his traveling expenses mentions “the need for a sum plough behind him, one hand resting upon a Roman fasces, low, 

for unforeseen events which seemed especially necessary in the symbol of the thirteen United States, the other ready, but griy 

this land.” not eager, to draw the sword. The original marble statue is vac: 

Houdon, accompanied by Benjamin Franklin, sailed July installed in the rotunda of the State Capitol at Ri chmond. alsc 

22, 1785, and arrived in the United States on September 14, There —_ roductions a ee public places, including had 
a speedy voyage for that day. Washington in a lengthy letter the bronzes “y the Cap itol “ Washington, in the Museum of sha 

<p on = <- ae Fine Arts of Cincinnati, and in Lafayette Park at St. Louis, a 

to Houdon wrote: “It will give me pleasure, Sir, to welcome and plaster casts in the Boston Athenaeum and elsewhere. blo 

you to the seat of my retirement; and whatever I have, or Houdon also made portraits of other American Revolution- fore 
can procure, that is necessary to your purposes, or convenient ary heroes, notably Lafayette, John Paul Jones, and also his 

and agreeable to your wishes, you must freely command; an Robert Fulton. American private collections possess many of had 

inclination to oblige you will be among the last things in  ~ the finest of Houdon’s intimate portraits of his own children. he | 
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The Englishman 


By John Buchan 


HE little hut among the oak trees was dim in the 
October twilight on the evening of St. Callixtus’ 
Day. It had been used by swineherds, for the 


earthen floor was puddled by the feet of generations of 


hogs, and in the corner lay piles of rotting acorns. Out- 
side the mist had filled the forest, and the ways were 
muffled with fallen leaves, so that the four men who ap- 
proached the place came as stealthily as shades. 

They reconnoitered a moment at the entrance, for it 
was a country of war. 

“Quarters for the night,” said one, and put his 
shoulder to the door of oak-topping hinged on strips 
of cowhide. 

But he had not taken a step inside before he hastily 
withdrew. ' 

“There is something there,” he cried—“‘something 
that breathes. A light, Gil.” 

One of the four lit a lantern from his flint and poked 
it within. It revealed the foul floor and the rotting 
acorns, and in the far corner, on a bed of withered 
boughs, something dark which might be a man. They 
stood still and listened. There was the sound of painful 
breathing, and then the gasp with which a sick man 
wakens. A figure disengaged itself from the shadows. 


low of his big hand. 

The four who confronted him were as ill-looking 
a quartet as Duke William’s motley host could show. 
One, the leader, was an unfrocked priest of Rouen; one 
was a hedge-robber from the western marches who had 
followed Alan of Brittany; a third had the olive cheeks 
and the long nose of the south; and the fourth was a 
heavy German from beyond the Rhine. They were the 
kites that batten on the offal of war, and, the great 
battle on the seashore having been won by better men, 
were creeping into the conquered land for the first fruits 
of its plunder. 

“An English porker,” cried the leader. “We will have 
the tusks off him.” Indeed, in the wild light the wounded 
man, with his flat face and forked beard, had the look 
of a boar cornered by hounds. 

“ °Ware his teeth,” said the one they called Gil. “He 
has a knife in his trotter.” 

The evil faces of the four were growing merry. “CThey 
were worthless soldiers, but adepts in murder. Loot was 
their first thought, but after that furtive slaying. There 
seemed nothing to rob here, but there was weak flesh 
to make sport of. 

Gil warily crept on one side, where he held his spear 





Seeing it was but one man, the 


ready. The ex-priest, who had 


four pushed inside, and the last 
pulled the door to behind him. 


“What have we here?” the lead- 
er cried. A man had dragged him- 
self to his feet, a short, square fel- 
low, who held himself erect with a 
grip on a sidepost. His eyes were 
vacant, dazzled by the light and 
also by pain. He seemed to have 
had hard usage that day, for his 
shaggy locks were matted with 
blood from a sword-cut above his 
forehead, one arm hung limp, and 
his tunic was torn and gashed. He 
had no weapons but a knife which 
he held blade upwards in the hol- 





Conquest By Courtesy 

Lovers of adventure will thrill to 
the tale of Jehan the Hunter, in the 
days of Duke William of Normandy, 
and to the chivalry that won him the 
love of Lady Hilda of Galland. His- 
torians will appreciate how deftly 
John Buchan, the distinguished his- 
torian, has conveyed through the 
medium of romantic fiction, an au- 
thentic picture of the period of the 
assimilation of the Normans by the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Taken from the book, Paths of the 
King (George H. Doran Company), 
the story is reprinted here through 
the courteous permission of the author. 








picked up somewhere a_ round 
English buckler, gave the orders. 
“JT will run in on him, and take his 
stroke, so vou be ready to close. 
There is nothing to be feared from 
the swine. See, he is blooded and 
faints.” 

The lantern had been set on the 
ground by the door and revealed 
only the lower limbs of the four. 
Their heads were murky in shad- 
ow. Their speech was foreign to 
the wounded man, but he saw their 
purpose. He was clearly foredone 
with pain, but his vacant eyes 
kindled to slow anger, and he 
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shook back his hair so that the bleeding broke out again 
on his forehead. He was as silent as an old tusker at 
bay. 

The ex-priest gave the word and the four closed in 
on him. He defeated their plan by hurling himself on 
the leader’s shield, so that his weight bore him backwards 
and he could not use his weapon. The spears on the 
flanks failed for the same reason, and the two men 
posted there had well-nigh been the death of each other. 
The fourth, the one from the south, whose business it 
had been to support the priest, tripped and fell sprawl- 
ing beside the lantern. 

The Englishman had one arm round the priest’s neck 
and was squeezing the breath out of him. But the blood 
of the four was kindling, and they had vengeance in- 
stead of sport to seek. Mouthing curses, the three of 
them went to the rescue of the leader, and a weaponless 
and sore-wounded man cannot strive with such odds. 
They overpowered him, bending his arms viciously back 
and kicking his broken head. Their oaths filled the hut 
with an ugly clamor, but no sound came from their 
victim. 

Suddenly a gust of air set the lantern flickering, and 
a newcomer stood in the doorway. He picked up the 
light and looked down on the struggle. He was a tall, 
very lean man, smooth-faced, and black-haired, helmet- 
less and shieldless, but wearing the plated hauberk of 
the soldier. There was no scabbard on his left side, but 
his right hand held a long bright sword. For a second 
he lifted the light high, while he took in the scene. His 
eyes were dark and dancing, like the ripples on a peat 
stream. “So-ho!” he said softly. “Murder! And by our 
own vermin!” 

He appeared to brood for a second, and then he 
acted. First he set the light very carefully in the crook 
of a joist so that it illumined the whole hut. Then he 
reached out a hand, plucked the ex-priest from his 
quarry, and, swinging him in both arms, tossed him 
through the door into the darkness. It would seem that 
he fell hard, for there was a groan and then silence. 

“One less,” he said softly. 

The three had turned to face him, warned by Gil’s 
exclamation, and found themselves looking at the om- 
inous bar of light which was his sword. Cornered like 
rats, they took small comfort from the odds. They were 
ready to surrender, still readier to run, and they stood 
on their defense with no fight in their faces, whining in 
their several patois. All but the man from the south. 
He was creeping round in the darkness by the walls, and 
had in his hands a knife. No mailed hauberk protected 
the interloper’s back and there was a space there for 
steel to quiver between his shoulder blades. 

The newcomer did not see, but the eyes of the wound- 
ed man seemed to have been cleared by the scuffle. He 
was now free, and from the floor he snatched the round 
shield which the ex-priest had carried, and hurled it 
straight at the creeping miscreant. It was a heavy oak- 
en thing with rim and boss of iron, and it caught him 
fairly above the ear, so that he dropped like a poled ox. 
The stranger turned his head to see what was happen- 
ing. “A lucky shot, friend,” he cried. “I thank you.” 
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And he addressed himself to the two pitiful bandits who 
remained. 

But their eyes were looking beyond him to the door, 
and their jaws had dropped in terror. For from outside 
came the sound of horses’ hooves and bridles, and two 
riders had dismounted and were peering into the hut. 
The first was a very mountain of a man, whose conical 
helmet surmounted a vast pale face, on which blond 
moustaches hung like the teeth of a walrus. The said 
helmet was grievously battered, and the nose-piece was 
awry as if from some fierce blow, but there was no scar 
on the skin. His long hauberk was wrought in scales of 
steel and silver, and the fillets which bound his great 
legs were of fine red leather. Behind him came a grizzled 
squire, bearing a kite-shaped shield painted with the 
cognizance of a dove. 


“What have we here?” said the knight in a reedy — 


voice like a boy’s. His pale eyes contemplated the fig- 
ures—the wounded man, now faint again with pain and 
half-fallen on the litter of branches; his deliverer, tall 
and grim, but with laughing face; the two murderers 
cringing in their fear; in a corner the huddled body of 
the man from the south, half hidden by the shield. 
“Speak, fellow,” he addressed the soldier. “What work 
has been toward? Have you not had your bellyful of 
battles that you must scrabble like rats in this hovel? 
What are you called, and whence come you?” 

The soldier lifted his brow, looked his questioner full 
in the face, and, as if liking what he found there, bowed 
his head in respect. The huge man had the air of one to 
be obeyed. 

“TI am of the Duke’s army,” he said, “and was sent 
on to reconnoitre the forest roads. I stumbled on this 
hut and found four men about to slay a wounded Eng- 
lish. One lies outside where I flung him, another is there 
with a cracked skull, and you have before you the 
remnant. 

The knight seemed to consider. “And why should a 
soldier of the Duke’s be so careful of English lives?” 
he asked. 

“TI would help my lord Duke to conquer this land,” 
was the answer. “We have broken their army and the 
way is straight before us. We shall have to fight other 
armies, but we cannot be fighting all our days, and we 
do not conquer England till England accepts us. I have 
heard enough of that stubborn people to know that the 
way to win them is not by murder. A fair fight, and 
then honest dealing and mercy, say I.” 

The knight laughed. “A Solomon in judgment,” he 
cried. “But who are you that bear a sword and wear 
gold en your finger?” 

The old squire broke in. “My lord Count, I know the 
man. He is a hunter of the Lord Odo’s, and has a name 
for valor. He wrought mightily this morning on the hill. 


.They call him Jehan the Hunter, and sometimes Jehan 


the Outborn, for ho man knows his comings. There is a 
rumor that he is of high blood, and truly in battle he 
bears himself like a prince. The monks loved him not, 
but the Lord Odo favored him.” 

The knight looked steadily for the space of a moment 
at the tall soldier, and his (Continued on Page 29) 
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“Who since Stevenson left us, can write 
a yarn so well?”—Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. 
74 ERSATILITY” was the reply 
of a distinguished English critic 
when questioned about John Buchan’s 
outstanding gift. “The man can write 
in any style. He can do a Stevenson 
novel in the best Stevensonian style; he 
can equal Kipling when Kipling is al- 
most—but not quite—at his best. Also 
he can do the sensational line with the 
best of them—witness The Power 
House, The Thirty-Nine Steps, Green- 
mantle, and Mr. Standfast. One never 
knows the metier in which he will. next 
be found acquiring distinction and 
success. 

This was true enough as far as it 
went—it was perhaps as far as a sym- 
pathetic but discriminating mind was 
justified in going in 1919—but it meas- 
urably understates the case for John 
Buchan’s fiction today. A lengthened 
perspective shows Greenmantle to be 
something more than the rattling good 
yarn it seemed in 1916. The book stands 
out as far and away the greatest ro- 
mantic invention derived from the 
Great War. Buchan’s earlier novel of 
Africa, Prester John, is freely classi- 
fied with Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
by persons competent to judge. Hunt- 
ingtower has appeared, as if purposely 
to confound that sympathetic critic who 
once remarked that “with a keener 
sense of humor Buchan would, of 
course, be a greater man.” And now, 
with Midwinter, blending the charm of 
romance with the piquancy of historical 
facts, I think John Buchan has given 
us a novel of such literary distinction 
and dramatic interest as will firmly 
establish him in the very front rank 
where he has actually always belonged. 

He was born at Perth, Scotland, Au- 
gust 26, 1876, of an old Border family. 
He was educated at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
He won the Stanhope Historical Essay 
Prize and the Newdigate Prize for 
English verse. His future eminence as 
a historian—for his history of the Great 
War is the finest we have so far—was 
hinted when he took first class honors 
at Oxford in history and philosophy. 
At Oxford he was also president of that 
great debating society, the Union. 

In 1901 he was called to the English 
bar. The same year he went to South 
Africa as private secretary to Lord 
Milner (His Majesty’s High Commis- 





Buchan, Story-teller 


By Grant Overton 


sioner). There Buchan organized the 
Agricultural and Land Departments 
for the Transvaal, travelled extensively 
all over South Africa up to the Zambezi 
and shot big game, fell eternally in love 
with the country and became a convert 
to Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a united 
British Empire. 

He returned to England at the end 
of 1903 and prepared a legal textbook 
on Tazation of Foreign Incomes. In 
1907 he became a partner in Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. This firm, which 


v7, as a ND 


JOHN BUCHAN 
From a caricature published in Punch on the 


occasion of Mr. Buchan’s selection to Parlia- 
ment to represent the Scottish universities. 


has its chief factories at Edinburgh 
and New York, is one of the great 
publishing houses of the world. By 
means of a standardized factory it can 
produce neat and well-printed books at 
a price lower than the paper-covered 
magazines. 

The war brought him one of his 
greatest opportunities for service. The 
London Times sent him to the front as 
a correspondent in the spring of 1915. 
In 1916 he joined Sir Douglas Haig’s 
staff as intelligence officer, being pres- 
ent at the Battle of the Somme. This 
battle he described in a book of the 
same name, published a year later. He 
_was recalled in January, 1917, to take 
the supremely important post of Direc- 
tor of Information under the Prime 
Minister and the War Cabinet. It was 
this service, joined to his great gifts 
as a narrator and historian, which 






made it possible for him to write his 
History of the Great War. 

“T have amused myself with writing,” 
he says modestly, “ever since I went to 
college. At the age of sixteen I pub- 
lished an annotated edition of Bacon’s 
Essays. I published several novels and 
a book of essays at Oxford. I wrote a 
big book on my South African experi- 
ences. I have also published a histori- 
cal study of the Marquis of Montrose, 
and several books of essays and poetry.” 


He is an indefatigable worker, tire- 
less, and apparently finds much of his 
recreation in turning from one variety 
of work to another. But he is also very 
fond of sport, a great mountaineer and 
an old member of the Alpine Club. 
Rifle-shooting is a favorite diversion, 
but in the matter of fishing he declares 
himself “mad.” He would rather be 
tramping about Scotland and throwing 
a line on the pools than doing any- 
thing else on earth. 

This love of sport is reflected in the 
book John Macnab in which three emi- 
nent Londoners seek to escape boredom 
by poaching on some closely preserved 
waters and moors in Scotland. 


Witch Wood, his latest, is another 
novel of Scotland, from the angle of the 
17th century. In it David Sempill, a 
young Presbyterian minister, takes up 
a charge in Woodilee, the village of his 
childhood, near a grim fir wood, reputed 
to be haunted by the devil. Visiting the 
wood at night he discovers the soberest 
members of his flock engaging in pagan 
orgies. To American readers this theme 
is reminiscent of Hawthorne’s Young 
Goodman Browne. 

In The Dancing Floor, and in the 
two collections of short stories, The 
Moon Endureth and The Watcher by 
the Threshold, the same element of the 
supernatural is present that we find in 
Witch Wood. 


“I regard business as my profession, 
writing as my amusement, and it looks 
as if some kind of politics was going to 
be my duty,” he once wrote. “I have 
three ambitions in each sphere: to write 
a full life of General Robert E. Lee; 
to make the best literature accessible to 
the poorest purse, and in any language; 
and to do a little to help bring about 
the full understanding of America and 
the British Empire, which I regard as 
the biggest thing that can come out of 
the War, and the main guarantor of the 
future.” 
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Surveying Your Community 
IV. How Detroit Assimilates Its Foreign-Born 


MERICANIZATION is a com- 

munity affair. It is not something 
which the government or a group of 
individuals may do for the foreign- 
born. It is what the foreign-born do for 
themselves when organized social agen- 
cies offer the opportunity and point the 
way. Workers in Americanization must 
possess a goodly measure of respect, 
tolerance, and sympathy for the for- 
eign-born. Some there are who would 
Americanize by law, who would force 
naturalization and the use of English. 
Americans cannot be made that way. 
Americanization above all else is a re- 
ciprocal adjustment. The newcomer is 
having his experiences enlarged, his 
standard of living altered, but he is just 
as surely modifying our point of view, 
our industrial organization, our eco- 
nomic values. 

For an Americanization experiment 
Detroit presented a most interesting 
laboratory. The tremendous expansion 
of the city due to the rapid growth of 
industry and the incursion of immi- 
grants in search of jobs and homes and 
fortunes created a natural need for 
such an experiment. The people who 
in the last quarter of a century have 
changed Detroit from a quiet town to 
a renowned industrial center are chiefly 
immigrants and their children. A col- 
ored map of the city showing the popu- 
lation as distributed by races and na- 
tionalities visualizes the story. The 
splash of color indicating the presence 
of the Slavs is the largest on the map. 
The same industries that had made De- 
troit great in size threatened to destroy 
its Americanism, and when business be- 
came demoralized by the outbreak of 
the war abroad the industries seemed 
unable to maintain the level of pros- 
perity which they had introduced. The 
autumn of 1914 found the city suffering 
from an acute attack of indigestion. It 
had bitten off more immigration than it 
could chew. Factories slowed up, and 
thousands lost their jobs. Melancholy 
mobs of the jobless prowled the streets, 
and then the business men of the city 
organized help for these men, most of 
whom were unable to speak English. 

The Americanization Committee of 
Detroit, as it is now known, came into 
being. It was made up of fifty men, 
representing industry, the professions, 
social workers, civic, educational, and 
racial leaders. A tie-up with the educa- 
tional authorities was at once made. 


When the interest of the large employ- 
ers of labor was aroused in the lan- 
guage barrier which existed, the efforts 
of the educators bore fruit. All indus- 
tries employing more than one hundred 
were enrolled. The response was 
marked. Every known means of com- 
municating with employees was used. 
Printed publicity appeared in foreign 
languages. Some of the industries made 
public night school attendance compul- 
sory; others offered wage increases for 





ROUMANIAN GIRL DANCING 


From a wood-cut by Charles Turzak. Amer- 

icanization workers in Detroit, Wilmington, 

and elsewhere are attempting to preserve the 

distinctive national cultural features of each 
immigrant race. 


the learning of English; a number 
started their own factory classes. 

The city was bedecked with handbills 
and posters. Every social agency hav- 
ing any approach to the foreign-born 
assisted vigorously. The entire city 
embarked on a gigantic campaign of 
publicity for the benefit of its adopted 
children. Perhaps never was the city 
so united for a common end. At the 
conclusion of the first campaign twen- 
ty-nine evening schools were opened, 
a larger appropriation for night schools 
was obtained, and the opening night 
saw about 9,000 enrolled, with 2,000 
turned away for whom there were no 
facilities. The years that have passed 
since 1914 have found efforts toward 
education and assimilation of the for- 
eign-born steadily increasing. Methods 
have been changed in accordance with 
this experience, but the end in view 
has not been abandoned. 

The melting-pot version has never 
been significant in the history of 
Detroit’s  Americanization movement. 
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America is an organism which can use 
a Pole’s love of music and the drama, 
an Italian’s love of color, a Greek’s love 
of art, a German’s thoroughness, a 
Frenchman’s brilliancy. But it takes 
these qualities and mingles them. They 
are not melted. They are brought into 


cooperation, not into a shapeless mass. —_ 
ors 
Today the agencies working with th- jut 


foreign-born conduct carefully outlined 
programs to bring into helpful rela- 
tionships the aliens as well as the 
Americans of many generations ; to pro- 
tect these aliens from injustice and 
fraud; to stimulate the acquisition and 
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mastery of the English language; to de- t 
velop the alien’s understanding of estal 
American government and institutions ; dire 
to interpret everyday standards of liv- mitt 
ing to them; and to promote social par- ’ tent 
ticipation. pall 
On June 20, 1922, the Detroit Coun- ‘ho 
cil on Immigrant Education was or- tion 
ganized, and some twenty agencies do- ‘en 
ing noteworthy work among the for- and 
eign-born were brought together. The a 
agencies represented are the Interna- —— 
tional Institute of the Y. W. C. A., the — 
Board of Health, the Recreation 'De- — 
partment of the City of Detroit, the — 
settlement group, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Visiting Housekeepers’ 
Association, the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, the United Jewish Charities, P 
the Americanization Committee, the Po- N 
lish Activities League, the League of . 
Catholic Women, Protestant and Catho- to 
lie church organizations, the boards of pla; 
education of Detroit and three adjoin- — 
ing municipalities, Veterans of Foreigi the 
Wars, etc. The purpose of this coun- has 
cil was to centralize activities, weed ad : 
out undesirable practices, eliminate The 
duplication, and develop more intensive ee 
and varied group work. Besides these vel 
agencies the community program en- on 
listed the assistance of racial organiza- rig 
tions, the English and foreign-language ai 
press, churches, labor organizations, ri 
patriotic societies, lodges and clubs, the ag 
medical and legal professions, the pei 
banks, city officials, the boys and girls hs 
in our schools, ete. ~ 
While in the field of teaching English j 
to the foreign-born Detroit has made up 
the greatest progress, the last few the 
years also record achievements in ual 
health education for the foreign-born, ing 
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recreational opportunities, and home 
visiting. The use of school buildings 
also plays an important part, for it 
must be remembered that gymnasiums 
and swimming pools are quite as neces- 
sary to Americanization as classrooms. 
The agencies having to do with the 
creation of social contacts for isolated 
immigrant men and women are making 
valuable contributions to the problem 
in the sheer joy they are bringing these 
individuals. The best in each is being 
brought out, be it music, art, handi- 
craft, or social talents. The cottage in- 
dustries of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution is one of the most in- 
teresting methods of marketing the ex- 
quisite handicrafts of Detroit’s gifted 
foreign women, thus creating a means 
of earning money at home. 

The alien free information bureaus, 
established and maintained under the 
direction of the Americanization Com- 
mittee, functioned last year to the ex- 
tent of giving 24,848 services. Princi- 
pally, this information had to do with 
the reuniting of families, naturaliza- 
tion and immigration laws, compensa- 
tion and wage claims, employment, do- 
mestic relations, foreign exchange and 
various money matters, fraudulent 
practices, and other problems of com- 
mon concern to the foreign born. 





Survey Outline for Assimila- 
tion of Immigrants 


1. Using the U. S. Census Reports for 
1920, Vol. 2, make a tabular analysis of the 
numbers of foreign-born in the community 
under three heads: (a) Country of birth, (b) 
Mother tongue, (c) Present citizenship. (The 
popular term “nationality” is often mean- 
ingless or misleading, and should be replaced 
by these more accurate classifications.) Cal- 
culate their percentages of total. 

2. Carry Table (a) back through the four 
preceding census periods. What marked 
changes have there been in the foreign-born 
composition in that time? 

3. How many persons have been natural- 
ized in the city or district in the past year? 
How many have filed declarations of inten- 
tion (first papers)? If there is a local Fed- 
eral Naturalization Office visit it, attend 
some hearings, and describe the process. 

4. From the Chamber of Commerce or 
State Industrial Bureau secure figures show- 
ing national origin of workers in the indus- 
trial plants of the community. Is there any 
noticeable specialization of certain foreign 
groups in certain industries? Do any com- 
panies maintain schools of their own? 

5. Do the foreign-born live in separate sec- 
tions of the town? What are their housing 
conditions? Draw a map showing the main 
foreign districts. 

6. Are there branches of the Travelers Aid 
Society or other agencies for the reception of 
immigrants? From officials or stationmasters 
find out how many immigrants arrive, pass 
through, or are given assistance. 

7. What foreign-language organizations 
(Turnerbund, Sokols, etc.) exist in the com- 
munity? Membership? Activities? How many 
have halls? 
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8. What consulates of other nations are 
there? What work do they do for their na- 
tionals? How many foreign-born persons re- 
turn to their own countries and why? 

9. What foreign-language newspapers or 
magazines are published in the community? 
What papers are most read in the foreign 
homes (national or local) ? What is the type 
of their contents? Consult the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service, New York for 
such information. Make an exhibit of foreign 
papers and get some of them translated. 

10. From the Board of Education and the 
Parochial Board find out: (a) Number of 
night schools. (b) Enrollment of foreign-born 
in night schools. (c) Number of teachers for 
foreign-born adults in schools and homes. (d) 
Number of foreign-born women in home 
classes. 

11. Enrollment of foreign-born children in 
public and parochial schools? Are any of 
them retarded from their normal grades? 
Are any schools teaching foreign languages 
as a cultural asset? What foreign-born stu- 
dents have made records in athletics and 
other activities? 

12. How many foreign-born readers use the 
public libraries? What books in foreign lan- 
guages do they contain? What foreign groups 
attend concerts, or other cultural events? 

13. What national or local social agencies 
are doing work for Americanization in the 
community, and what type? Y.M.C.A.? Y. 
W.C.A. (International Institute) ? Council of 
Jewish Women? Settlements? Church organ- 
izations? Others? 

14. What foreign-speaking churches are 
there (see local directories, etc.) ? What de- 
nominations? Attend a Christmas midnight 
mass or other festival in a reverent spirit. 

15. Is there a community council coordinat- 
ing all Americanization efforts? 








The Technic of Basketball 


N its original form basketball was 

intended mainly for recreation and 
to accommodate a large number of 
players at once. The trend of develop- 
ment has been to make it a game for 
the spectators, and consequently skill 
has been so greatly increased that now 
it requires years to become proficient. 
There are three stages in the develop- 
ment of a basketball player: the de- 
velopment of the individual reflexes; 
the ability to cooperate with others; 
and lastly the ability to become a cog 
in a machine. In scholastic training the 
tendency is to develop team work be- 
fore the others have been established, 
and the player never reaches his best, 
and frequently becomes discouraged 
when he meets those who have been bet- 
ter trained in the fundamentals. 

Basket-ball is often played by the 
upper grades in grammar school, and 
though the development of the individ- 
ual demands a different style of coach- 
ing, it is usually done in the same way 
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as it is in colleges. In the grades and 
in the junior high the main stress 
should be placed on the development 
of individual skill; in the senior high 
school, on the ability to work with oth- 
ers; and in college, on the necessary 
sacrifices that are demanded in team 
work. 

Basket-ball in the grades should 
consist largely of intra- and inter-class 
contests. To teach players to handle the 
ball a contest may be arranged between 
two picked teams, competing as to 
which can make the greatest number 
of passes without muffing the ball. One 
team takes the floor and passes until 
it misses, while count is kept of the 
number of times the ball is passed. 
Whenever a miss is made the team 
leaves the floor and the other has a 
trial. This may be made more difficult 
by having the teams move around and 
pass as rapidly as possible. This should 
be done under the eye of the director, 
so that he may correct the errors that 


are sure to arise. There are several 
ways of modifying these contests so 
that there need be no monotony. Part 
of the period may be devoted to an ac- 
tual game to whet the appetite and 
show the necessity for such training. 
This training has two main objects— 
to teach the player how to catch the 
ball and to pass. Catching is not an in- 
stinctive act and must be learned by 
the great majority. The ability to 
catch a ball depends on the player's 
ability to judge its flight so that he 
may get into proper position to receive 
it, and get the hands in position to 
grasp the ball correctly. If the hands 
go out to meet the ball at the same time 
that the ball is traveling toward the 
player, the ball will rebound from the 
hands and escape. But if the hands be- 
gin to travel in the direction in which 
the ball is traveling, the ball will nestle 
into the hands, and be secure, giving 
the fingers longer to close on the ball. 
This is well illustrated by a tennis 
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player who catches a ball on his tight- 
ly strung racket, or by the lacrosse 
player who can reach up to the full 
stretch of his arms and pick the ball 
out of the air. 


A player who cannot hold the ball or 
catch it on every occasion is of little 
value to his team, no matter how good 
a shot he may be or how skillful on 
defense. 

It is equally important to be able to 
pass the ball accurately and to the 
right place at the right time. This can 
be learned only by studying the con- 
ditions and practicing until the acts 
become reflex. A play may be spoiled 
by a poor pass as well as by an error 
in catching, and a poor pass is quickly 
recognized and condemned by the spec- 
tators. 

The pass may be made with one or 
both hands and in any of the following 
ways: push it from the chest; throw it 
underhand at either side; swing the 
arm to the side; pass it overhead; 
bounce it; start a dribble; or shoot for 
goal. Each of these has its own knack 
and it is worth while to get this. Any 
one of these may, and should be used 
when the conditions call for it: the 
short direct pass when your player is 
between you and the opponent; the 
overhead curve when the opponent is 
between you and your player. The drib- 
ble is not only spectacular but valuable 
and when the pivot is added, it is a 
valuable part of the offense. The choice 
cannot be made by the mind during a 
game but must be made automatically. 

Shooting for goal is another phase 
that should be thoroughly mastered by 
shooting under any and all conditions— 
near, far, under the goal, standing still, 
or running. The ability to score, along 
with the other factors of the offense, is 
the most important part of the game. 
Such coaches as Blood, of the Passaic 
“Wonder Team,” strongly emphasize 
the offense, for the ball can be retained 
and the goals made there is little need 
for defense. 

The general principle of offense in 
basketball is to match five against four, 
four against three, three against two, 
and two against one. This can be done 
by leaving one player behind, or by get- 
ting two men to watch one. The latter 
is the most used today on account of 
the five-man defense. (See diagram.) 
1, 2, 8, and 4 attack the front line of 
three. Each of the latter have two men 
to watch, and it is probable that two of 
them will decide to follow the same 
player, leaving the other free. It should 
be the aim of the attack to make the 
defense hesitate between two possibili- 
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ties, and during the momentary pause 
to carry out a play. 


The man with the ball has four 
chances to dispose of it as shown in 
the diagram, with the additional chance 
of pivoting and going on down with a 
dribble if he has not stopped, or he 
may even shoot for goal. As soon as he 
passes the ball he is then free, and the 
chances are that his opponent will fol- 
low the ball rather than the man and 
will thus give him a chance to get the 
ball in a more favorable position. If the 
defense follows his man, then the play 
is to draw him away and permit a team- 
mate to get a shot. If he covers a zone 
then the aim is to get two of the at- 
tack as near this zone as possible to 
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Diagram illustrating the system of “five-man” 
offense and defense outlined by Dr. Naismith 
in his article. , 

distract the defense and to get as fav- 
orable a position as possible for a shot 
for goal. It is in a play of this kind 
that the reflex skill is so important. 
When the player can pass and shoot at 
top speed the chances are all in his 
favor. If two or more men work to- 
gether, knowing each other’s peculiar- 
ities, the ball may be passed with such 
rapidity as to lose the opponents. 

No set play will work unless it has 
been practiced until it becomes mechan- 
ically perfect. Any set-up that has be- 
come automatic will have some success. 
It is better to have a few that are care- 
fully prepared than a larger number 
which are not skillfully performed. 

The defense was at first what is to- 
day known as the man-to-man defense, 
with the players placed alongside each 
other, and as in hockey and lacrosse, 
they were supposed to follow their 
player, to get the ball whenever they 
could, to prevent the opponent from 
getting it, and to hinder his making a 
good play if he did get it. So long as 
the forward stayed in his area and the 
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opposing guard began to run down and 
make goals and the forward drew the 
guard away, then the guards began to 
remain in the backfield and cover the 
running guard, or whoever was at- 
tempting to score. This led to the “zonc 
defense.” Soon the area under the bas- 
ket was outlined into zones and the de- 
fense changed its aims. As the fields 
were enlarged the zone became larger 
and one guard could not cover it. They 
then were made smaller and the for- 
wards called back, and thus we get 
what is now termed the “five-man de- 
fense.” This was a logical counter to 
the five-man offense. 


In defending against the five-man of- 
fense, the players must know which 
player his teammate intends to cover, 
either before the play starts or by 
means of some signal. Thus in the dia- 
gram, II may cover 4; I cover 2; III 
cover 1; letting 3 go on down to be 
taken care of by IV. Any combination 
of this kind will work, but the players 
must know which plan is to be used. 
Some do this by spoken signals, others 
by prearranged plans. A strict adher- 
ence to either the man-to-man or the 
zone defense is not as effective as a 
change from one to the other when- 
ever needed. This gives an opportunity 
for initiative, which is one of the best 
attributes of a player or a captain. 


Neither a fine repertoire of plays 
and defense plans, nor exceptional de- 
velopment in skill, will alone make a 
team successful. A winning basket-ball 
team must have good physiques and be 
physically well developed. An underde- 
veloped player may show up brilliantly 
at times, and especially in the early 
part of the season, but he will be un- 
able to continue and do good work. The 
winning interscholastic team of 1927 
averaged 6 feet, 4 inch in height and 
171 pounds in weight. Again, the play- 
ers must be in good physical condition, 
through consistent training and con- 
scientious care of the body. This phase 
is frequently neglected, sometimes by 
under-training, but just as frequently 
by everwork, which renders them stale 
and unable to put forth their best ef- 
forts. They must work as a unit having 
the same aims and fighting for the 
same objective. Finally, a team may 
have all of these requisites, and yet fall 
short of its possibilities. The best re- 
sults can be effected by an appeal to 
the emotions which enables them to do 
what they would under ordinary cir- 
cumstances consider impossible. We 
have seen teams winning a game during 
the last few moments of play through 
what seemed almost superhuman effort. 
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The Washington Monument That Might Have Been 


NSTEAD of the giant obelisk that 

now overlooks the Potomac, the 
Capitol, and the White House, and re- 
flects its length before the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the Washington Monument 
might have been about a third as high 
and crowned by an everlasting light. 
For sixty years ago agitation raged as 
to the form and style of the memorial 
to the Father of the Country. 

Five days after the body of George 
Washington was placed in his tomb at 
Mt. Vernon, Congress passed a resolu- 
tion “that a marble monument be erect- 
ed... . that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his 
body to be deposited under it, and that 
the monument be so designed as to com- 
memorate the great events of his mili- 
tary and political life.” That was De- 
cember 24, 1799. 


From that early day until the pres- 
ent monument was completed, discus- 
sion of the form of the memorial was 
lively and at times recriminatory. Per- 
haps it was the illustrious character of 
Washington that made it so difficult to 
choose the physical style of the me- 
morial. And probably it was due also 
to the youth of the nation, not yet 
skilled in such undertakings. At any 
event there was nothing like unanimous 
agreement as to the great shaft which 
now pierces the sky at 555 feet. 


In 1800 a bill passed one House of 
Congress to erect a mausoleum of gran- 
ite and marble in a pyramidal form 100 
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The Monument as it stood from 1858 to 
1880. Note Civil War stores at base. 
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feet square at the base and of a propor- 
tional height. There followed criticism 
and a score of other suggestions. In 
September, 1833, a paragraph ap- 
peared in the National Intelligencer 
calling a meeting of local citizens to 
take a hand in the matter of erecting 
a memorial monument to Washington. 
The meeting that was held on Septem- 
ber 26 resolved itself into the National 
Washington Monument Society. George 
Watterson, Librarian of Congress, was 
the originator of the movement, and 
Chief Justice John Marshall, then past 
eighty years old, was elected president 
of the society. 


This society proposed to substitute 


action for talk and urged some definite 
plan that would wield the many fac- 
tions into a working organization. But 
it was necessary to raise money. An 
appeal was made to the nation asking 
for one dollar contributions. It took 
three years to secure $28,000. The dol- 
lar limit was then abolished and by 
1847 the fund grew to $87,000, at 
which time Congress gave permission 
to use its land. The present site was 
chosen by President Polk. 


On July 4, 1848, the cornerstone was 
laid with much pomp. There was pres- 
ent an illustrious gathering of Revolu- 
tionary survivors. Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton, then ninety-one years of age, 
George Washington Park Custis, Mrs. 
Dolly Madison, Mrs. John Quincy Ad- 
ams, Martin Van Buren, and Millard 
Fillmore participated in the event. One 
of the entertaining features specially 
enjoyed was the releasing of a live 
eagle which twenty-four years previous 
had been used in the pageant held in 
honor of the great Lafayette. 


This affair was the high point of in- 
terest for many years in so far as the 
monument was concerned. Afterwards 
the public forgot. The states rights is- 
sue arose and there were new conquests 
in the West. Money ceased to flow into 
the Society treasury, consequently the 
work stopped at a height of 152 feet. 
This was in 1854. On appeal a little 
more money dribbled in so that four 
more feet were added. Afterwards all 
appeals went unheeded. 


The Civil War broke out. Barns and 
stables were built about the base of the 
shaft, and stocks of hay and grain for 
the use of Government cattle and 
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Hoisting the cap-stone of the completed 
Monument on December 3, 1884. 


horses cluttered the site. The partly 
completed memorial was banked on all 
sides with building material and the re- 
fuse of war. The very smell came te be 
a hational disgrace. Certainly there was 
no inspiration about the whole under- 
taking. There was no money to com- 
plete it and the articulate majority 
seemed to feel that there never would 
be enough collected. Then the engineer- 
ing difficulties of lifting the stone 
seemed, at that time, to be well nigh 
insurmountable. EveryOne was discour- 
aged. 


It was at this time that serious con- 
sideration was given to an abandon- 
ment of the original plan and the use 
of the stunted shaft as it was left. The 
editor of the National Intelligencer on 
February 1, 1873, asked: 


“We have a partly finished work on our 
hands and what shall be done with it? Build 
it no higher!” he answered. “Let it in that 
respect stand just as it has stood for near a 
score of years,” he continued. “Adorn its 
summit with an appropriate entablature and 
its base with a tasteful finish and surround- 
ing, and upon its top provide for a constant 
light that shall never be extinguished while 
the Republic shall exist.” 


The editor started something. He 
was ahead of his time. He shouid have 
lived to witness the pillar of cloud by 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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| THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 

















“When I Grow Up—” 


HE recurrent topic in the letters 

received by this department is that 
of “My Career.” What shall I do with 
my life? That is the question. And the 
second question is: How shall I pre- 
pare to do it? 

I always rejoice when I find a 
youngster beginning to puzzle serious- 
ly over the matter of his life work. It 
is the first sign of maturity, the turn- 
ing away from childhood. And it is one 
of the very best signs of mental health. 
Childhood lives in the present; but ma- 
turity has a forward look in the eyes. 
Of course it is unfortunate, and some- 
times disastrous, when youth is forced 
unwillingly out of his delightful pres- 
ent into the necessity of preparing for 
his future; but when the career motive 
steals in and takes possession of its 
own right, then something very natural 
and fine happens. When maturity real- 
ly comes in its proper time and place, 
it has a beauty and charm of its own. 
As much as I like youth I am not one 
to sentimentalize foolishly over that 
stage of growth or to give it a single 
advantage over the other stages that 
follow. It’s fine to be young, but it is 
finer to be grown up. 

The very earliest thoughts about a 
career are seemingly foolish and comi- 
cal. The boy decides overnight to be a 
fireman; the girl is sure that she will 
be a movie star or a Red Cross nurse. 
Older people get great amusement out 
of the naive confessions of children at 
this period. But in this as in other mat- 
ters older people make a great mistake. 
The early signs of maturity should be 
treated with great seriousness; the 
youngster should be encouraged to 
think and talk about his career; it is 
only by thinking and talking that he 
can ever grow through the necessary 
phases that will bring him out where 
he belongs. It might take years of con- 
sideration of this and that before one 
is able to see one’s limitations or even 
to know what the world needs that we 
might supply. A laugh or a bitter jest 
at the wrong moment in this connection 
is just as bad as poor food or insuf- 
ficient light and air. 

Therefore I say to all of you, except 
those of you who have independent for- 
tunes, don’t let any one laugh you out 


of your own conceptions of your future 
worth. And if you can find a sympa- 
thetic older person who will listen to 
you, talk it out and keep on talking it 
out as long as you can get a hearing. 

You will change your mind many 
times. Don’t let that bother you. That 
is the law of growth. Changing one’s 
mind is only a sign that a powerful lot 
of thinking is going on. Stupid persons 
never change their minds, unprogres- 
sive persons never change their minds. 
If you are intelligent and forward- 
looking, your mind will empty and fill 
up as regularly and as healthfully as 
the working of your diaphragm. 


sO: 









John D. Baughn, who is working his way 
through Seattle High School by carving and 
painting models of 15th century galleons. 


And on second thought—here’s where 
I change my mind and thereby hope to 
prove myself intelligent and forward- 
looking !—I do not except those of you 
with independent fortunes. It is the 
rich that have the hard life. If they 
don’t find something to do they are in 
a bad way. It may be all right in 
Europe to be a “lady” or a “gentleman 
of leisure,’ but America is the land of 
the job. Scant respect and little awe is 
given to those who do not work at some- 
thing. As I look over the list of my 
young friends it is the rich who are the 
most worried about finding a place for 
themselves in this working world. 

Think resolutely then about your fu- 
ture career, and don’t be afraid to 
change your mind many times. Another 
thing I might suggest, based upon the 
lives of hundreds of boys and girls 
whom I have seen find good places for 
themselves in life: don’t hesitate to 
place your mark high, but keep your 
eye on something possible that you 
might do first. 





It is the high mark that causes most 
of the trouble with adults. A lad of 
twelve remarks that he thinks he is 
going to be an inventor like Edison or 
a big business executive like Henry 
Ford, or an explorer like William 
Beebe; or a girl may speak out inno- 
cently about her desire to be a great 
scientist like Madame Marie Curie. 
That’s when the adults have their Big 
Laugh. How often have I heard that 
laugh! It is a cruel thing and most de- 
vastating. It is denying to youth the 
chance to grow. Usually at those times. 
I grow heated and blow off, often to 
the great surprise of the youth and the 
grinning adults. But more often I keep 
my temper and reflect that they don’t 
know the damage they are doing. 

Without a high mark it is doubtful 
if we can get anywhere. Of course we 
may never achieve our best desires, but 
having an impossible ideal is one of 
the finest incentives in life; and with- 
out such one could never climb so high. 

L. E. B. of Washington has both a 
high mark and a practical next step. 
She writes: 

I think, even for one whose business is ad- 
vising people, that it will be rather a difficult 
question to answer as to my career. So, really, 
I am not expecting a definite answer. 

My career worries me terribly, and as I 
am just sixteen I think I should prepare for 
my life work in high school as well as col- 
lege. My whole life is “Ships” and “Camp 
Fire.” I adore people and I am at my very 
best when I can lead them, not boss though. 
I want to be a Camp Fire executive and I 
am training by taking a group of my own 
and doing all sorts of work at Headquarters. 

Would it be possible to ever be head of a 
steamship company after being a Camp Fire 
executive? I would probably have to take a 
business college course after regular college, 
wouldn’t I—or would that be necessary ? 

Truly I know a great deal about the prac- 
tical end of ships, having a sea captain for 
a father, and traveling a good deal. 

Surely if I have the wll to do it, why 
couldn’t I work up to be a better steamship 
company manager than some of the men I 
know who have really been trained for the 
railroad business? 

L. E. B., Washington. 

That is what I call the best possible 
plan for a career: one foot in a sure 
job that engages successfully one’s best 
abilities, both eyes on a seemingly im- 
possible and certainly unique job 
ahead. So to L.E.B. I say, Why not? 
Everything you do well now will help 
you forward. Specific training—that no 

(Concluded on-Page 31) 
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| THE E POETRY CORNER 












posers “ Poetry 
By Orton Lowe 


out of life 

engaged in a struggle for food 
and shelter and clothing and a groping 
for the realization of ideals about such 
matters as hope and love and death and 


LL literature is made 


loneliness and exaltation. The simplest 
form in which such literature expresses 
itself is poetry. Poetry is made by 
poetic people as they watch how other 
people go about their ways of living. 
Now the poetic ones can weave into 
their observations reflections on what 
life really means to them. When the 
poetry is really great it reaches high 
levels of experience and wondrous 
beauty of form. But in a simpler and 
more common way it may take on the 
form of songs about daily work or be 
turned into ballads of love and adven- 
ture to be recited when work is over 
at the end of the day. Such poetry is 
x part of literature known as folklore. 
Ail races and all nationalities and many 
working groups develop a folk-poetry 
of their own. In such folk-poetry are 
to be found the roots of any national 
literature. 

America is the most interesting na- 
tion in the world because in her popula- 
tion are found more races, more nation- 
alities, and more wide-spread occupa- 
tions than anywhere else. Variety 
marks American life out of which her 
literature has grown and is continuing 
to grow in 1928. The white race, the 
Indian race, the negro race make a 
population of a hundred and twenty 
million people. From England and 
Wales and Scotland and Ireland and 
Holland many of America’s early set- 
tlers came to begin building a pioneer 
nation. Then came more Germans and 
Irish, followed by Scandinavians, and 
the different Slavic peoples, and, Ital- 
ians, and many of other nationalities. 
The early French and Spanish influ- 
ences have persisted and crept into our 
literature. And our working groups 
have been distinctive—slaves on cotton 
plantations, cowboys on western plains, 
lumberjacks in our northern forests, 





sailors on our oceans and lakes and 
gulfs, miners working under the ground. 
Nor must we forget the red race in a 
constant struggle to preserve its homes 
in woodland, plain, and mountain. It is 
with some of these races and working 
folk that a series of articles in folk- 
poetry will deal. It is a good thing to 
know such traditional literature and to 
help enrich and preserve it, for it is 
rapidly disappearing in relation to 
groups such as shanty-boys. and rafts- 
men. Carl Sandburg has rendered yoe- 
man service lately in going here and 
there over the United States and filling 
a glorious song-bag of words and melo- 
dies (Scholastic, Jan. 21). Miss Mar- 
ian Gill has shown you an American 
Mother Goose as she dwells on the East 
Side in New York City among many 
different people who live and work to- 
gether (Scholastic, Feb. 4). 

One of the richest and most perfect 
folk-poetries is that of the American 
Indian. It is so because he is a true 
child of the forest, a wanderer with a 
wild love of liberty, keen of sense in 
reading the book of Nature. He has 
made war songs, songs of invocation, 





The old-time minstrels who introduced the 

folk-songs of Stephen C. Foster formed a 

colorful episode in American life. (From a 
linoleum cut by Herbert R. Kniffin.) 
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songs of grief, love songs. Mary Aus- 
tin, who has known Indians intimately 
for many, many moons, says that every 
Indian is a potential poet. Did it not 
take a true poet to phrase these lines 
from a Papago love song? 

Early I rose 

In the blue morning; 

My love was up before me. 

It came running to me from doorways of the 
Dawn. 

Or this from an Omaha tribal prayer: 

Father, a needy one before thee stands. 

I am he! 

The American negro spirituals are 
our most original folk-poetry contribu- 
tion. They are songs of implicit faith 
of one-tenth of our population. And 
they possess a primitive dignity ex- 
pressed in elemental verse and music. 
The words and melody of a spiritual 
make a haunting appeal. Occasionally 
the words rise to the level of real 
poetry, as these lines will show: 

Dey crucified my Lord 

An’ he never said a mumblin’ word. 

_Not a word—not a word—not a word. 
And these: 

I lie in the grave and I stretch out my arms, 

I lay dis body down. 

Cowboys are engaged in a construc- 
tive occupation, the traditional herds- 
man’s contribution to life. The cowboy 
is an individualist, a true gentleman, 
generally a good singer, and always a 
good fellow. His balladry, a hearty ro- 
mantic one, has been made from lonely 
meditation over vast stretches of plain. 
It runs the gamut of many moods. The 
cowboy can sing intimately to his 
yearlings, 

Whoopee, ti yi yo, git along, little doggies, 


For you know Wyoming wil! be your new 
home. 


Or lament over the last round-up, 

O bury me not on the lone prairie 

Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me. 
A destructive occupation was that of 

the shanty-boy or lumberjack, for he 

cut down virgin forests, leaving the 

mountain sides bare and ugly. He too, 

was an individualist; but he did not 

sing at his daily work. Song was left 

as a pastime in evenings in the shanty, 

where some forest minstrel entertained 

from the “deacon’s seat.” The shanty- 

boy songs found their way from Maine 

to Oregon, for this migrating laborer 

always “went west.” The shanty-boys 

made sturdy, virile songs, fitting well 

their way of life. 

Her shanty-boy was handsome, a husky lad 
was he. 

In summer time he tail-sawed at a mill in 
Mosinee. 

And when the early winter blew its cold and 
biting breeze, 


He worked upon the Big Eau Claire a-chop- 
ping down pine trees. 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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The High School Orchestra 


III. Organization, Programs and Methods 


HE experience of playing in an 

orchestra is a thrill that young 
people never forget. Of all the activi- 
ties that have held the interest of stu- 
dents, the orchestra has gained most 
appreciably in favor in recent years. 
Few indeed are the high schools in 
rural, union or city districts that have 
not organized an orchestra as an at- 
tractive activity. 

So many boys and girls through 
home encouragement have already ac- 
quired musical technique that the nu- 
cleus of an orchestra can usually be 
found among the students enrolled in 
almost every fair-sized secondary 
school. But, only where a progressive 
system of instrumental instruction is 
operating and students are prepared in 
the grades and junior high schools can 
full instrumentation and a balanced or- 
chestra be developed in the senior high 
school. 

For this reason the best and quickest 
results are obtained by a special orches- 
tra teacher qualified to teach all in- 
struments. Then a student, either be- 
ginning his first lessons on an instru- 
ment or transferring to another instru- 
ment for additional experience, can re- 
ceive daily help and assistance. 


The Leader 


Every undertaking that has achieved 
success in any field of activity has been 
a realization of the vision of some 
leader with the initiative, courage, and 
confidence to inspire others. Such a 
leader is needed to make a success of 
an orchestra. 

Many school orchestras have had a 
creditable existence under the guidance 
of a student leader. Sometimes a mem- 
ber of the faculty has had enough mu- 
sical training to sponsor the undertak- 
ing, but the real success of all orches- 
tras that have attracted worthy atten- 
tion has been won by a teacher whose 
musical training and experience have 
been extensive. The more thorough the 
teacher’s training, the better the or- 
chestra performs; provided, of course, 
that the teacher is a good drill master 
and can lead as well as teach. Music 
demands “unity of the group,” and 
many elements of marked ability are 
necessary in the leader to secure this 
unity. 


By Glenn H. Woods 


Director of Music, Oakland Public Schools 
Supplies 


Selection of music must be governed 
by the technical ability of the players. 
An adequate library either should be 
part of the equipment of the music de- 
partment or belong to the school. 

In recent years the music publishers 
have issued special editions to meet the 
needs of the public school. The follow- 
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ing list does not pretend to complete- 
ness, but includes some of the most use- 
ful collections: 

The Willis Music Company, of Cin- 
cinnati has published the Graded School 
Orchestra and Band Series, Universal 
Teacher, and Orchestral Technique, 
all by Maddy and Giddings. These ser- 
ies supply individual and group exer- 
cises adaptable for all stages of techni- 
cal development. 

Carl Fischer, Union Square, New 
York, the Progressive Orchestra Edi- 
tion of over one hundred selections 
with violins in first position and B flat 
clarinets. All of them playable and 
well arranged. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, has 
a special edition Philharmonic Orches- 
tra Series with full score. Attractive 
material. In my own book, School 
Bands and Orchestras, published by 
Ditson, is given an extensive list of mu- 
sic from all publishers, ranging from 
easy to difficult. 

C. C. Birchard, Boston, publishes 
the Laurel Orchestra Series, also with 
full score. 

John Church and Company, Cin- 


_— 


cinnati, have a very extensive library 
of orchestral music. Sam Fox, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, some excellent folios for 
school use. C. L. Barnhouse, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, the Educator Folio for begin- 
ners in orchestra playing, very fine and 
usable. Fillmore Brothers, Cincinnati, 
large catalog of not too difficult selec- 
tions. Silver Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, have the Symphony Series of 
five folios, each containing selections 
with score for a full concert program— 
an excellent series. G. Schirmer, New 
York, Master Series for Young Or- 
chestras, ten volumes with score, each 
containing playable selection by the 
masters, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schumann, etc., a veritable excursion 
into the realm of the classics and a lib- 
eral education in the repertoire of com- 
positions by the world’s greatest mu- 
sicians. 

The Educational Music Bureau_ of 
Chicago can augment the above sug- 
gested list from the catalogs of many 
other publishers. 

C. C. Birchard has two volumes of 
orchestrations of the familiar songs, so 
often desired. Twice Fifty-five Songs, 
Brown Book and Greeen Book. The 
Brown Book is also published for full 
band. These are indispensible for com- 
munity singing and also serve as good 
material for young orchestras to play, 
as they are usually familiar with most 
of the melodies. 

There is such a wealth of material 
available from publishers that it is not 
necessary for any orchestra or leader 
to revert to the “popular classics” (?) 
of the day. Marches, overtures, selec- 
tions from the light operas, suites, Ori- 
ental dances, waltzes, and miscellane- 
ous selections of various types, are 
available in unlimited quantity. 

A set of the selections included in 
each volume of the Symphony Series 
of Programs will furnish a splendid 
outline of how to make a program and 
what types of compositions make for 
variety and contrast. It will also set 
a standard for musicianship and re- 
finement in the character of music 
which young people should study and 
play in public. 

Seating 

While the plan for seating orchestras 

in schools follows that used in the 
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large symphony orchestras, adjust- 
ments must be made according to the 
instrumentation in each orchestral 
group. Even symphony orchestra con- 
ductors occasionally alter the seating 
arrangement to fit stage capacity or the 
type of performance, such as opera. 
Few schools have complete symphonic 
instrumentation, the proper balance of 
parts or the required number of play- 
ers in each section. 

One rule is imperative: all the play- 
ers must be so seated that they can see 
their music and still have an uninter- 
rupted view of the conductor. It is im- 
portant that every player should always 
be able to see the conductor. 

On account of the size and shape of 
the upright piano (few schools have 
grands) it should be placed at the back 
of the group—near the second violin 
section, if possible—and turned at a 
sharp angle, permitting the player to 
watch her music and yet see the leader 
with the least side movement of the 
head. Under no conditions whatever 
should the piano player sit with her 
back to the leader. 

In school organizations it is a good 
policy to seat the second violins, violas, 
horns, and drums on one side (right of 
conductor). They all play the harmony 
parts and “after-beat” rhythms, and 
by being in close proximity, can help 
each other. The piano should be behind 
this group. Cellos are usually placed 
in the center facing the conductor; 
flutes back of them; and oboe, clarinets, 
and bassoon in a straight line across the 
stage or floor back of the flutes. Trum- 
pets or cornets should be at the rear 
near the trombones. As the tone is 
penetrating, the sound is better if the 
bells are pointed across the orchestra 
and not directly at the audience. String 
basses, because of their size and the 
fact that the players must stand, are 
always at the rear. As bass players are 
not numerous, the difficulty of their 
placement is not acute. 

Straight-back solid chairs of the 
narrow library type should be provided. 
Solid steel racks with a large desk and 
board shelf should be used instead of 
the light folding racks. 


Rehearsals 

In recent years music has become so 
universally recognized that most of the 
rehearsal periods are scheduled on 
school time and occur every day. Such 
procedure is generally followed in high 
schools where a special music teacher 
is employed,. paid by the Board of Ed- 
ucation, devoting his entire time to 
’ teaching students on various instru- 
ments and rehearsing and drilling the 














“The Most Useful Citizen in My Community” 


By Anthony Henrici, Sewickley (Pennsylvania) High School 








F you should hap- 

pen to be in Se- 
wickley Valley 
Hospital some Sun- 
day - morning be- 
tween eight and ten 
o'clock, you would 
notice a brisk, mid- 
dle-aged man _ in 
clerical dress (but 
with nothing cleri- 
cal in his manner), 
talking to the patients and spreading 
encouragement and cheer among them. 
For, ever since he came to Sewickley 
twenty years ago, as rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, this has been the week- 
ly practice of the Reverend Doctor 
Howell, the most esteemed, best-loved, 
and most useful citizen in my com- 
munity. 

Ask anyone in Sewickley about Dr. 
Howell. He will have a hundred stories 
to tell you. One night a man in the hos- 
pital was dying, and wished to see him. 
Immediately he came and stayed with 
the man until his death at about two 
o'clock in the morning. Meanwhile the 
family, which lived several miles out of 
town in a place without a telephone, 
was in an agony of suspense. Was this 
to be prolonged until they could be no- 
tified through the regular channels? 
Not when Dr. Howell was around. As 
one of his admirers said: “When other 
people are standing around and saying 
that something ought to be done, Dr. 
Howell goes out and does it.” In spite 
of the hour, Dr. Howell took his car, 
drove to the man’s home, delivered the 
news, drove back, and got home with- 


Anthony Henrici 








beginning orchestra, advanced orches- 
tra, and also the band. 

In some schools, the teacher only 
comes once a week and merely conducts 
a rehearsal, but this plan is rarely sat- 
isfactory either to the students or to 
the cause. Sometimes the students 
themselves pay for an outside instruc- 
tor, but such a course is not to be 
heartily endorsed. The School Depart- 
ment should employ a competent teach- 
er if real results are expected. 

If an earnest desire exists for mu- 
sical expression, if a leader can be 
found who has real initiative, and if the 
value of an orchestra to the school and 
to its member is understood, there can 
be no insurmountable difficulties. Why 


_ not try it? 





Human Assets 


Whose death would leave the great- 
est gap in your town? Who, in other 
words, is the most socially valuable 
citizen? He may not be wealthy, or 
prominent, or a public official. And 
‘he” may not necessarily be of the 
masculine gender. But he will be found 
lending his time, his efforts, and his 
kindly character to every constructive 
movement and wherever there is human 
need. 

The essay herewith is the first prize- 
winner to be published in the new 
contest on “The Most Useful Citizen 
in My Community.” It should suggest 
similar personalities in your own town. 
The next will appear in the March 17 
issue. Essays to compete for it must 
reach the office by February 28, and 
must not exceed 500 words. Five dol- 
lars will be paid for the best. Address 

- Community Editor. 











out having slept a wink that night. 

Dr. Howell served as a chaplain in 
the war, and his splendid work is thus 
described by Major General Glenn: 

“I desire to invite your special attention to 
Chaplain Alleyne C. Howell, Rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
who was the Senior Chaplin of my Division. 

“In order to coordinate the welfare work, 
I found it necessary to have an organization 
with a real head to secure efficiency in re- 
sults. After careful inquiry I determined that 
Chaplain Howell was eminently fitted fer 
assuming these responsibilities. My judgment 
was amply confirmed by results 

“He organized all the various welfare 
workers and coordinated their efforts, secur- 
ing thereby team-work and efficiency in re- 
sults without friction of any kind. Subse- 
quently, when the Division left for France, 
this organization perfected by us in the 83rd 
Division was accepted bodily by Bishop 
Brent, who was the Senior Chaplain of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and put into 
operation throughout the entire A.E.F., and 
issued verbatim as the rule of conduct of op- 
eration for welfare work ‘over there’... . 

“He was an indefatigable and most intel- 
ligent worker, secured cheerful service of 
representatives from all denominations and 
maintained a state of efficiency that was most 
satisfactory.” 

In recognition of these services Dr. 
Howell was elected an officer of the 
Academy of Paris, and awarded the 
Order of the University Palms, with 
citation certificate by the French gov- 
ernment. This order is a scholastic one. 

There are many more: things that 
could be told, but perhaps this is 
enough to give some idea of the man 
who is certainly entitled to be called 
“the most useful citizen in my com- 


munity.” 





IBANEZ 


The Author in Politics 
— or alive, I will never re- 


turn to Spain as long as the 
present regime subsists.” In _ these 
words Vicente Blasco Ibanez, the great 
Spanish novelist and republican pam- 
phleteer who died January 28 at Men- 
tone on the Riviera, replied through his 
last testament to the proposal already 
formulated by the Spanish Directorate 
for the triumphal transfer of the exile’s 
ashes for interment in Spain. 

Though familiar to Americans chiefly 
as a novelist, to Europeans Ibanez was 
better known for his efforts to make 
Spain a republic. In the course of his 
life he was by turns poet, journalist, 
novelist, moving picture scenarist, trans- 
later and editor, but he was a political 
agitator at all times. He paid for this 
with imprisonment, with years of pov- 
erty and with exile many times. In 
1924 he published a pamphlet called 
“Alfonso XIII Unmasked.” This he 
had dropped from airplanes flying over 
Spain. Spain considered the document 
so dangerous that it decreed imprison- 
ment for any one found reading it. 

Though well known as a writer in 
Spain, he had achieved no special fin- 
ancial success until his novel, The Four 
Horseman of the Apocalypse became a 
best seller in America. Then Blood and 
Sand, previously unnoticed, was re- 
printed and also achieved a popular 
success. Then came Mare Nostrum, 
another war book, The Cabin, The 
Mayflower, The Shadow of the Cathe- 
dral, The Temptress, The Mob. At his 
death he was at work on The Fifth 
Horseman of the Apocalypse. His villa 
and garden he bequeathed for a recre- 
ation home for writers of all nations. 
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Porto Rico’s Plea 


N Porto Rico is the biggest group of 

American citizeens anywhere outside 
continental United States—more than 
1,500,000 of them. But that all Porto 
Ricans are not satisfied with their stat- 
us under the American eagle was 
forcibly conveyed to Lindy in the very 
tribute of welcome with which he was 
greeted at a special session of the Leg- 
islature when he landed at San Juan. 

A concurrent resolution read to Lind- 
bergh by the Speaker of the House, 
Jose Tous Soto, ended with a “message 
to the people of the United States” 
which he was implored to carry home, 
“Grant us the freedom that you enjoy, 
which we deserve and you have prom- 
ised us.” Lindbergh would make no 
comment on the message, nor would 
Governor Horace M. Towner. It might 
have been interpreted either as a plea 
for complete independence or for state- 
hood. 

Porto Rico has enjoyed the privi- 
leges of American citizenship since the 
Jones Act of 1917. Before that it had 
been a U.S. territory under the Foraker 
Act. The present citizenship, however, 
does not include the privilege of elect- 
ing its own governor or of voting for 
President or being represented by Sen- 
ators or Representatives in Congress. 
The judiciary and some higher admin- 
istrative officials are appointed by the 
Governor. But the Legislature is whol- 
ly elective, and the Governor’s veto 
power is seldom used. The Porto Ric- 
ans have applied themselves assiduously 
to politics and really have a high de- 
gree of self-determination. Porto Rican 
women have recently appealed to Con- 
gress for woman suffrage. 

But their indefinite status is irksome 
and a strong Nationalist party whose 
aim is independence has sprung up, 
composed mainly of younger men and 
students. The dominant party, the 
Unionist, has the more moderate goal 
of statehood and cooperation. 





A Porto Rican sugar refinery. Though the 
island is largely agricultural, much modern 
machinery is being introduced. 
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Skeleton of the super-Zeppelin L.Z. 127 

under construction at Friedrichshafen, Ger- 
many. 


Ships of the Air 

OR the first time in history a land- 

ing was made by a dirigible on the 
flying deck of an aircraft carrier when 
the Los Angeles recently came to rest 
on the Saratoga (see illustration on 
page 21) somewhere off the Atlantic 
Coast. The success of the experiment 
increases the possibilities of refueling 
dirigibles at sea and means a corre- 
sponding increase in their radius of ac- 
tion. It is of particular interest in view 
of the fact that both England and Ger- 
many are building dirigibles for reg- 
ular trans-Atlantic freight and _pas- 
senger service. 

The German craft will be known as 
the Zeppelin L.Z. 127. It will be 762 
feet in length, and the greatest width 
and height of its bag will be 109 and 
100 feet respectively. It will be pow- 
ered by five motors of 530 h.p. each. 
Its top speed will be eighty miles an 
hour. There will be accommodations 
for 100 passengers and a crew of 
twenty-six. 

The British craft will be known as 
the R-100. It will operate on a New 
York-Montreal-London route beginning 
next autumn. The passenger accommo- 
dations are the equivalent of a three- 
story house. On the lower floor are the 
crew's quarters. On the two passenger 
decks are promenade decks about four- 
teen feet wide, specially strengthened 
to permit dancing, a restaurant to seat 
fifty persons at one time, and cabin ac- 
commodations for 100 passengers. It 
will require but two days to cross the 


Atlantic. The fare, in the beginning, ° 
_ will probably be about $400 per person. 
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George W. Russell (“AE”). See also photo- 
graph of President Cosgrave on Page 23. 


Two Great Irishmen 


WO distinguished Irishmen have 

recently been the guests of Amer- 
ica. They are George W. Russell, 
known in the literary world for his 
poetry published under the pen-name 
“AE,” and William T. Cosgrave, Pres- 
ident of Executive Council of the Irish 
Free State. 

Mr. Russell has been the guest of 
honor of a number of literary organi- 
zations. It is his opinion that the re- 
vival of Gaelic, now being taught in 
the Irish schools, will lead to a renais- 
sance of culture in Ireland. Discussing 
the power of poetry, he stated that 
there had been a poet at the root of 
every great movement in Ireland. Re- 
ferring to Mr. Cosgrave, he praised 
him for his efficiency and for having 
ended the spoils system in Irish poli- 
tics. Mr. Russell is himself influential 
in politics through his editorship of 
The Irish Statesman. 

President Cosgrave has visited Otta- 
wa, Chicago, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and New York. He received an ova- 
tion from both houses of Congress when 
he arrived to speak for the Free State. 
He mentioned the visit of Benjamin 
Franklin to Ireland 150 years ago in 
which Franklin promised that the 
American people would work hand in 
hand with the Irish to achieve freedom 
for Ireland. President Cosgrave 
thanked the nation through Congress 
for having fulfilled this pledge. 

In discussing the financial situation 
of Ireland with President Coolidge, 
President Cosgrave stated that the Free 
State credit is good. He pointed out 
that its budget is balanced and that 
taxes have been reduced fifty per cent. 
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—Weed in New York Wo:ld 
THE POT OF GOLD 


The International Oil War 


HE controversy between the Royal 

Dutch-Shell Company of Great 
Britain and the Standard Oil Company 
of New York over the purchase of Rus- 
sian oil from the Soviet government 
(Schol. Dec. 10) has developed into 
open warfare. 

The Royal Dutch group has taken 
what seems to many Americans a 
“holier-than-thou” attitude toward the 
determination of the Standard and oth- 
er American companies to buy oil in 
the cheapest market, regardless of the 
charge that the Soviet oil was “stolen” 
from its former British concessionaires 
when Russia nationalized all foreign 
properties after the Revolution. The 
Standard counters that the British 
companies have not scrupled to use 
price-cutting, secret rebates, and other 
cut-throat methods, especially in the 
Orient. The Shell interests requested 
from the Indian government a high 
protective tariff in Burma against the 
introduction of Russian oil. 


The U.S. Government may be 
dragged into the conflict because the 
Shipping Board has ordered 24,000 
tons of the Russian oil from the Stan- 
dard to supply some of its ships. And 
the Navy Department is taking steps 
to prevent the sale of oil from its Elk 
Hills reserve to the Royal Dutch-Shell 
Company. 

Efforts are now being made to bring 
about a truce between the warring com- 
panies. Sir Henri Deterding, Director 
of the Shell group, has arrived in 
America, and it is believed he is will- 
ing to discuss terms for an agreement. 
Walter C. Teagle, President of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, who has sided with Deteiding, 
may play the part of mediator. 





Robert Bridges, the Poet Laureate, chairman 
of the Committee on Spoken English. 


Radioese vs. English 


\ JHETHER the Oxford Diction- 
ary or the British Broadcasting 
Corporation Advisory Committee on 
Spoken English shall settle question- 
able points of pronunciation on the 
radio is a question now receiving much 
attention in England. 

The committee consists of Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate, as chair- 
man; George Bernard Shaw, distin- 
guished Irish playwright; Sir John- 
ston Forbes-Robertson, English actor; 
Logan Pearsall Smith, American essay- 
ist; Professor Daniel Jones and A. 
Lloyd James, Scotch and Welsh writers. 

The committee has found so many 
ambiguities in pronunciation that it 
recommends the publication of a special! 
dictionary—one devoted entirely to the 
pronunciation of words as settled by its 
decisions. Since the committee meets 
but twice a year, and so far has only 
passed judgment on 300 words, to de- 
cide the pronunciation of all doubtful 
words would require hundreds of years, 
The time between meetings is used im 
accumulating a store of words for dis- 
cussion. Ordinarily 100 words are con- 
sidered at a sitting, though sometimes 
debate over one word lasts for half an 
hour. It is known that the committee 
often finds it difficult to agree. Many 
insist that such a committee must be 
available as long as broadcasting con- 
tinues, since new words are continu- 
ally cropping up and the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, started about forty years ago, 
contains no information on many new 
words imported from abroad, derived 
from slang expressions, and words 
often seen in print but seldom pro- 
nounced. 









































Sir John Simon, the distinguished Liberal 
leader, who heads the India Commission. 


The upper house of the Central Legislature, 
composed of native princes, retains many of 
the ancient Hindu customs. 





























Shall Mother India 


Appointment of a Purely British Commission to. Decide Upon 


HE British Empire—the world’s 
greatest laboratory for testing the 
forms of government of dependencies 
in all climates and among all peoples— 
is confronting one of its perennial 
crises. Sometimes the English have 
failed to fit the proper type of govern- 
ment to the situation, as they did in 
the American colonies; sometimes they 
have signally succeeded as they have in 
Cariada since 1867; but the eternal 
problem of the adjustment of colonial 
rule in some part of the world is al- 
ways prominent in British politics. 
With Ireland disposed of, the Indian 
problem has, since the war, crowded 
other colonial questions out of the lime- 
light. No other imperial issue is so 
vital to the trade, finance, shipping, and 
general welfare of the inhabitants of 
the British Isles as that which affects 
their relationship to the 247,000,000 
inhabitants of British India. The send- 
ing of a commission to India to decide 
whether the present government shall 
be altered, and the unfriendly recep- 
tion which the commissioners have re- 
ceived from the Hindus in the present 
hartal or general strike, bring the par- 
tisans of imperialism and nationalism 
face to face in a néw crisis. 
The present Central Legislature of 





INDIA’S NEW HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT 
This great circular colonnade at Delhi is one of the monuments of the British Government's 
power. The scene shows the procession on the occasion of its opening. 
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By Benjamin | 
India, created under the so-called Montag 
Chelmsford Act of 1919, is a strange type 
legislative bedy in which the majority may vo 
one way and the actual legislative decision 
may go another. The legislature was created | 
the British Parliament in fulfilment of a ws 
time pledge made by the Secretary of State fc 
India that India would be accorded a fulle 
measure of ‘self-government. The. concessio 
was due partly to gratitude for the assistan¢ 
rendered by India during the war, and part| 
to fierce demands made by -pepular Indi: 
leaders during a time of great dissati 
faction. The Act of 1919 provides for 
two-chambered legislature, consisting of th 
Council of State and the Legislative Assemb] 
A majority of each chamber is chosen by 
strictly limited electorate; but the nationalis 
have been strong enough to control this m 
jority in both houses. If a bill passes, ho 
ever, it may be blocked by the Viceroy by ve 
or upon the unusual ground that it affects th 
safety or tranquility of the country. The Vicd 
roy may also enact bills inte law which hav 
failed in the legislature by certifying that the 
are essential for the interests of India. Hen 
we have a government standing permanentl 
in the minority in the legislature but able 
prevent or enact legislation at will. The A 
of 1919 provides that ten years after its pass 
age a commission should go to India to repo 
on the working of the system and the desira 
bility of modification. 


The adoption of the new form of govern 
ment was not satisfactory to India. The firs 
manifestation against it was the Gandhi non 
cooperative movement (Scholastic, January § 
1927). As the passive resistance of Gandh 
died out, the Swaraj or home rule movemen 
came into prominence. The Swaraj party cc 
operates to the extent of electing membe 


to the legislature, but they are in perpetual 


conflict with the British Government. The 
demand a system of real self-governmen 
When they defeat a government budget in pro 


test, however, the Viceroy enacts it by decret 


and the work of government is not materiall 
hampered. In addition to the non-cooperation 
ists and the Swarajists there is a smaller righ 
wing composed of Liberals who cooperate mo 
fully with the government. 


While the Act-of 1919 provided that a com 
mission should be sent to India in 1929, th 
British Government has hurried the matte 
and the commission has already been sent. O1 
reason given for reducing the period is th 
the strained relations between Hindus at 
Moslems make it necessary that the safeguard 
to the Moslem minority under any system 
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1 in Her Own House? 


ponfher Home-Rule Measures Raises Storm of National Sentiment 


vin Milliams, Ph.D. 

ontagg-government should be determined as soon 
ype @possible. Another reason advanced by radi- 
ny vole is that the government desirés that the 





er be settled while the Conservatives are 
in power, because the next government of 
bland is likely to be controlled by the Labor 
y. The commission is headed by a noted 
eral lawyer, Sir John Simon, who acts as 
rman, T'wo Laborites and four Conserva- 
s are the other members. 
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he fact that no Indian is included upon 
commission has brought forth a great 
m of objections from India. The Indian 
onalists have protested that the British are 
judiced inthe matter. inasmuch as they 
e a commercial and financial stake in the 
pre control of that great country. Mass 
tings held in many Indian cities have 
sed resolutions to the effect that the man- 
of constituting the commission is an in- 
and an affront. A general boycott of the 
mission has been urged on all sides. The 
ian National Congress, an unofficial con- 
ion representing all parts of India and 
to be confused with the Central Legisla- 
p, met in Madras in December to consider 
matter. There were 5,000 delegateg present 
stituting a picturesque and representative 
ly. The Congress voted for the boycott. Al- 
t all factions have concurred in this senti- 
tt, including even the Liberals who in the 
t have cooperated with the british. 






































n defense of their action the British min- 
ts have pointed out that any Indians ad- 
ed to the commission would be prejudiced 
dvance and that there would be grave dif- 
lty in selecting one or two members who 
ld represent the numerous and conflicting 
ions in Indian politics. The Central Indian 
fislature will, however, be invited to ap- 
nt an unofficial commission which can reach 
own findings and present its case to the 
ish commission. While these views may not 
ct the report they may be placed before a 
nt committee of the British Parliament 
pr to final action upon the question. 

he attitude of the Mohammedans of In- 
is important in the present emergency be- 
se they constitute about ome fourth of the 
ulation. The British have continually em- 
sized the bitterness between Moslems and 
hdus as a justification of British rule and 
€ counted themselves as the protectors of 
Moslem minority against Hindu oppres- 
- The Viceroy recently reported that from 
to 300 persons had been killed and about 
DO injured in recent religious outbreaks be- 
en the members of the two sects. The in- 
ity of the Central Legislature to function 
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intelligently has been said to be 
partly due to the religious animosity. 
Thus the Government’s Reserve Bank 
Bill was recently defeated because the 
Hindus and Moslems would have had 
to sit together on the boards. It was 
largely to decide upon safeguards for 
the rights of Moslems that the present 
commission has been sent over. The na- 
tionalism of the Moslem has, however, 
been more intense than the British had 
expected. The All-India Moslem 
League has split into two parts on the 
cooperation question. 

Meanwhile a storm of criticism, 
breaking around Katherine Mayo’s 
book, Mother India, has served to 
arouse much interest in the Indian 
problem among Americans. Miss Mayo 
takes a radically umsympathetic view 
of Indian social customs and of the 
prospects of Swaraj. She pictures a 
condition of sodden degeneracy among 
Indians and lays the blame for most of 
the poverty, ignorance, and failure of 
the Indian upon child marriage, the 
degradation of women, and the physi- 
cal habits of the race. The nationalist 
movement is, according to her view, a 
futile effort which arises from the fact 
that the Hindus have no normal ave- 
nues of self-expression and therefore 
take refuge in political agitation. Brit- 








Bs g ~-afr 
Mahatma Gandhi, spiritual leader of India, 


on one of his rare platform appearances, at- 
tacking the evil of “‘untouchability.” 


ish rule she approves as enlightened. 

Hindu leaders in reply have been 
forced to admit many of Miss Mayo’s 
charges, such as the lack of sanitation, 
continued prevalence of child mar- 
riage, the denial of remarriage to wid- 
ows, and the general unsatisfactory 
position of women. They claim, how- 
ever, that her presentation is unfair, 
full of errors and half truths, and sub- 
sidized as anti-Indian propaganda by 
the British. Mahatma Gandhi terms the 
book a “drain inspector’s report’ and 
says that although some of the facts 
are true, the picture as a whole is bad- 
ly perverted. Dhan Ghopal Mukerji, 
the well-known Indian author in Amer- 
ica, has published a book in reply, de- 
manding that Miss Mayo revise her 
volume. (For references see page 23.) 


THE LARGEST MOSQUE IN INDIA : 
Most of the Punjab and the Northwest Provinces are Mohammedan, and the feeling between 
the 75 million Moslems and the 250 million Hindus is often bitter. 


VERY famous murder trial and 
execution is accompanied by a re- 
vival of agitation for the abolition of 
capital punishment. Yet only a fraction 
of the executions that occur reach this 
class of nation-wide notoriety which 
the modern newspaper “plays up” for 
days and weeks on its front pages. A 
recent survey by the United Press 
showed that 116 persons were awaiting 
execution throughout the nation at the 
moment, and that about 30 persons are 
executed every month. Yet little is 
heard of them, and the sentiment for 
abolition seems negligible except when 
artificially stimulated by such publicity 
as attended the Snyder-Gray case. 
The death penalty is by no means 
universal for first degree murder. It 
has been abolished and life imprison- 
ment substituted in eight states—Kan- 
sas, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Rhode 
Island, and Wisconsin. But in at least 
two of these the death penalty is ex- 
acted for murders committed by con- 
victs while in prison, as a protection for 
the guards and against mutinies. In 
some states which had abolished it pre- 
vious to the so-called “crime wave” 
after the World War, it has been re- 
stored. These include Vermont, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Arizona. Of the capital punish- 
ment states, 19 use electrocution as the 
method of inflicting death; 19 retain 
hanging; Utah gives condemned per- 








—-Morris in Brooklyn Citizen 
IS THERE A BETTER CURE FOR CRIME? 


sons the choice of hanging or a firing 
squad; and Nevada executes by hydro- 
eyanic gas in a specially constructed 
lethal chamber. This is said to be the 
most painless and humane method. 

Bills for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment have recently been introduced 
in the Massachusetts and New York 
Legislatures, and in Congress for the 
District of Columbia. None of them 
seems likely to be enacted. A proposal 
for a state-wide referendum on the sub- 
ject in New York next November was 
killed by a unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly Judiciary Committee. All but a 
handful of the New York legislators 
are opposed to abolition of the death 
penalty. Governor Smith, who is a fair 
index of the humane sentiments of the 
average citizen, is reported to believe 
capital punishment still the most ef- 
fective deterrent against murder, and 
is not willing to see it abolished unless 
it were made impossible for the mur- 
derer to escape any part of his life sen- 
tence. Such an action would require a 
state constitutional amendment to abol- 
ish for all time any powers of clemency 
or commutation on the part of the gov- 
ernor, the Legislature, or a pardon 
board in the case of first degree mur- 
derers serving life sentences. Without 
such restrictions the way might be 
opened for grave abuses. 

Throughout the recent agitation, no 
new arguments of importance have been 
adduced on either side of the contro- 
versy (Scholastic, March 6, 1926). The 
sole difference seems to have been in- 


_ jected by the fact that one of the mur- 


derers was a woman, and the public 
was morbidly and sentimentally inter- 
ested in Mrs. Snyder, as shown by the 
vast amount of “sob” copy sent out 
while the prisoners were awaiting sen- 
tence. One newspaperman representing 
a New York tabloid, disregarding all 
professional ethics and the expressed 
wishes of Warden Lewis F. Lawes, 
took a photograph of Mrs. Snyder in 
the electric chair, with a concealed 
camera. It was widely syndicated, and 
sold 150,000 extra papers for his em- 
ployers. But even the most conserva- 
tive papers devoted unprecedented 
space to it and their circulations 
jumped many thousand for the follow- 
ing day. Incidentally, a majority of 
the 24 witnesses of the execution after- 
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Capital Punishment No Nearer Abolition 


Despite Vigorous Agitation Aroused by Snyder Execution, Majority Sentiment in Legislative 
Bodies Still Favors Death Penalty 


WARDEN LAWES 


ward still favored the death penalty, 
though some of them had been convert- 
ed to the other side. The Warden, the 
executioner, and most prison officials 
who have had intimate experience with 
it, are opposed to capital punishment. 

Most thoughtful persons agree, how- 
ever, that no _ emotional reactions 
should have final weight in determining 
public action on so grave a matter. As 
Warden Lawes and other penologists 
put it, the death penalty, if it is to be 
justified, must be justified on the basis 
of the deterrent effect on prospective 
murderers. This can, to a certain de- 
gree, be statistically determined. Homi- 
cide rates in the eight states which 
have dropped the death penalty are no 
higher than in the others, in fact con- 
siderably lower than some, with the 
exception of Detroit, which is prob- 
ably raised by the influx of liquor. 
There is no good evidence for believ- 
ing that the question really influences 
the average criminal mind before an 
act of violence. Many persons point, 
however, to the notorious laxity of 
criminal enforcement in the U. S. and 
the ease of escape, declaring that if 
the death penalty were better enforced, 
it would have a stronger effect. 
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Merchant Marine Again in Limelight 


Jones Bill for Government Ownership and Operation of Trade Fleet Passed by Senate over 
Protest of President and Shipping Interests 


EVENTY per cent of American for- 
5 eign trade is carried in ships of 
foreign construction and ownership. 
This situation, which has been growing 
progressively worse for many years, 
except for the artificial impetus to 
Government building given by the War, 
is in marked contrast to that of eighty 
years ago, the great days of the New 
England clippers, when four-fifths of 
our cargoes were carried in American 
bottoms. So few new ships are being 
built today by private owners that un- 
less something unusual happens soon, 
practically the entire trans-oceanic 
commerce of the U. S. will be monopo- 
lized by Europe. 

The “something unusual” boils down 
to two possibilities. Either the Govern- 
ment must rehabilitate its immense 
merchant fleet which it built for trans- 
port during the war and operate it on 
an efficient basis, or it must get rid of 
these ships and encourage private ship- 
owners to build new ones by grants of 
money to overcome the disadvantage in 
cost of production suffered by Amer- 
ican builders in competition - with 
Europeans. At present the Government 
is operating only 285 out of its total 
fleet of 800 vessels. The rest of them 
are hopelessly out of,date or out of re- 
pair and are rusting away in quiet har- 
bors up and down both coasts. The only 
first-class ship among them all is the 
giant Leviathan, and the ships now in 
commission are operated at an annual 
deficit of from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 on a cost of $94,000,000. Nat- 
urally private lines are reluctant to 
compete with these money-losing Gov- 
ernment ships. 


The alternative to Government own- 
ership and operation is to sell the fleet 
on the best terms possible, which the 
Shipping Board has been doing in a 
piecemeal way under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920, to establish a loan 
fund at low interest to enable private 
owners to build new ships profitably, 
and to guarantee part of the operating 
cost by generous contracts to American 
shippers to carry U. S. mails, etc. Such 
a policy is known as a “subsidy,” and 
while it is favored by President Cool- 
idge, by E. N. Hurley, war-time chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, and by 
business and shipping interests gener- 
ally, it has been continuously opposed 





by a majority of Congress, so that all 
subsidy proposals have failed of pass- 
age. 

In the present Congress three bills 
have been introduced dealing with the 
merchant marine, the Jones and Cope- 
land bills in the Senate and the Wood 
bill in the House. The Jones bill, spon- 


—The Was seine Post. 
—North in Washington Post 
A WHITE ELEPHANT? 


sored by Senator Wesley N. Jones of 
Washington, Chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, was passed by 
the Senate a few weeks ago by a vote 
of 53 to 31, with the Democratic-Prog- 
ressive coalition triumphing over the 
Administration supporters. It calls for 
continued control and operation of the 
federal fleet by the Shipping Board, 
with an amendment prohibiting the 
Board from selling vessels to private 
owners without the unanimous consent 
of the Board. As some of the Board 
members have uniformly opposed all 
sales, this would absolutely prevent the 
dispersal of the fleet, although Senator 
Jones believes in the ultimate necessity 
of private ownership. The bill is now 
in the House, where it has a fair 
chance of passage, but is likely to en- 
counter a Presidential veto in its pres- 
ent form. 


The Wood and Copeland bills are 
both of the subsidy variety, the Wood 
bill calling for Government loans to 
private shippers up to 75 per cent of 
the value of ships under construction 
at 2 per cent interest, and withdrawal 
of the Government fleet from commer- 
cial operations. The Copeland bill pro- 
vides for mail contracts on a sliding 
scale according to speed and tonnage, 


with a margin ample to pay the cost 
of operation. 

Opponents of Government ownership 
claim that it has been a complete fail- 
ure as demonstrated by the great losses 
since the war, and that the cost of a 
moderate subsidy would be less than 
these annual deficits. Every one agrees 
that an American-owned merchant ma- 
rine is essential to national prosperity 
as well as for a naval auxiliary in war 
emergencies. But the two ideas have be- 
come catchwords of two strongly par- 
tisan groups. In either case, the mar- 
gin of cost over that of foreign owners 
will have to be stood by the Govern- 
ment, and the form this expenditure 
takes seems of minor importarice com- 
pared to the real problem of the com- 
parative operating efficiency of the two 
systems. 

The most hopeful proposal from 
private interests now under considera- 
tion is that of the American Brown- 
Boveri Corporation, which built the 
Navy airplane carrier Saratoga, and 
also manufactures electric locomotives 
for American railroads. It offers to 
build six high-speed ships of size su- 
perior to any now in commission at a 
cost of $30,000,000 each, to make 
thirty-seven round trips across the At- 
lantic yearly in four days from dock 
to dock, the American terminal being 
at the eastern end of Long Island. Such 
a fleet can be built and operated prof- 
itably, the Corporation declares, if a 
portion of the construction cost can be 
borrowed from the Shipping Board’s 
fund at 3 per cent or less, and mail 
contracts can be arranged similar to 


those proposed by Senator Copeland. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Indiana Standard Oil President Defies Senate Committee; Norris “Lame Duck” Amendment 
May Pass; Hiram Johnson Demands Congressional Inquiry in Coal Strike 


Sinclair’s Companies on Griddle 


The spotlight of public interest in 
the tortuous trail of Harry F. Sinclair’s 
oil finance deals (Schol. Dec. 10) sifted 
suddenly from the contempt proceed- 
ings against Sinclair, Burns, and their 
confederates, which is still going on in 
the District of Columbia courts, to the 
new investigation of the Teapot Dome 
oil leases, by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands. 

A succession of prominent witnesses, 
mainly Sinclair officials, called by Sena- 
tor Gerald D. Nye of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, brought forth sensational testi- 
mony. First, Mahlon T. Everhart, 
Pueblo (Col.) banker and son-in-law 
of Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of 
the Interior, admitted on the stand 
something he has consistently refused 
to testify for four years, namely, that 
$233,000 in Liberty bonds which the 
Government proved in the oil trials had 
been given to Fall after the Teapot 
‘Dome lease was made, was given him 
by Sinclair himself. Everhart merely 
acted as a messenger in the transaction, 
believing Fall's story that Sinclair was 
buying an interest in Fall’s ranch to 
convert it into a country club. Other 
sums given Fall by Sinclair and by 
Doheny (in the Elk Hills deal) brought 
the total of the bribes to $409,000. 

The sums paid Fall by Sinclair were 
taken out of the $3,000,000 profits on 
a resale of 33,000,000 barrels of oil by 


DR. VON PRITTWITZ-GAFFRON 
New German Ambassador at Washington 


the Continental Trading Company, a 
Sinclair dummy, on the same day it 
was purchased, to two other Sinclair 
companies, and the sale was guaran- 
teed jointly by Sinclair and the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana. What 
has become of the rest of these profits 
has been an object of intense search 
by Government investigators through- 
out the oil scandals. H. M. Blackmer, 
president of the defunct Continental 
Company, has remained in Paris for 
three years and refused to testify. Now 
Col. Robert W. Stewart, chairman of 
the board of the Standard Oil of In- 
diana, questioned on the senatorial wit- 
ness stand by Senator Walsh, chief 
of the oil investigators, has refused to 
testify to what he knows of the Con- 
tinental profits beyond the fact that he 
personally received not a dollar of it. 
Stewart is to be a witness in the crim- 
inal trial of Sinclair and Fall in Ap- 
ril, and insisted that his testimony 
should be given only in the courts. Sen- 
ator Walsh went on the floor of the 
Senate, asked and received the unani- 
mous approval of the Senate for the ar- 
rest of Stewart for contempt, to force 
him to testify. Stewart obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus temporarily freeing 
him from the custody of the Senate 
Sergeant-at-Arms in his hotel. If Stew- 
art remains recalcitrant, the next move 
may be a federal indictment. 


“Lame Duck” Reform 

For the fourth time in as many 
years, Senator Norris’ resolution for 
amending the Constitution to have the 
presidential terms expire January 15 
instead of March 4 and Congress to 
meet every year on January 2, was 
passed by the Senate by a wide margin. 
It would eliminate the so-called short 
or “lame duck” session of Congress, 
and new congressmen would begin their 
duties almost immediately instead of 
waiting 13 months for the next Con- 
gress to begin. The original need for 
such delays, owing to travel distances 
in 1787, has long passed and almost 
every one agrees that the reform is de- 
sirable and would make Congress much 
more responsive to the wishes of the 
voters. But the House of Representa- 
tives has always refused to vote on it, 
perhaps because its term of office is 
only two years instead of the Senators’ 
six, and it does not want its life and 
privileges curtailed. 


SENATOR CHARLES CURTIS 
Favorite son candidate of Kansas 


This time the House Committee on 
Elections voted to report it favorably, 
although it inserted an amendment 
which partly nullifies the value of the 
reform. This would end the Congres- 
sional session every other year on May 
15 to enable members to go home to 
their districts and prepare for their 
election campaign. The short session 
would thus be lengthened only a few 
weeks over its present three months, 
instead of the unlimited sessions pro- 
posed by Norris, and there would be 
no better safeguard against obstruc- 
tive filibusters as adjournment ap- 
proaches, such as occurred last March 
with such disastrous results. 

Speaker Longworth and other House 
leaders say there is little sentiment for 
the Norris resolution in the House, but 
promise an early vote. If it passes it 
will still have to run the gantlet of the 
state legislatures. 


The Coal Strike Inquiry 


The coal strike (Schol., Dec. 10, 
Jan. 7), is seemingly one of those sit- 
uations that “must get worse before 
they can get better.” As winter has 
tightened its grip and union doles have 
run low, the condition of the families 
of the 60,000 striking miners in West- 
ern Pennsylvania who have refused to 
accept a reduction ‘from the ruinous 
Jacksonville scale which the operators 
cannot afford to pay, has attracted na- 
tional attention. Relief committees of 
all classes have been formed to deal 
with the purely humanitarian problem, 
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banks. The raise is an effort to check the 
recent orgy of brokers’ loans for speculative 


purposes. 
oO 


, : 
mnt a st bait iat “a ‘ r - : By a 51-32 vote the Senate rejected the Ad- 
“Te . i ; “aon! 2 ministration proposal for a commission ap- 
pointed by the President to investigate the 
sinking of the S-4 (Schol., Jan. 21), in favor 
of a joint Congressional committee. It still 
grants the President power to appoint a com- 
mission of experts to study safety devices. 
1) 

The recently appointed German Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Frederick William 
von Prittwitz-Gafron, has been duly re- 
ceived by President Coolidge. The new am- 
bassador is a diplomat of career and began 
his service as attache to the German embassy 
in Washington in 1908. His last post was 


COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE LOS ANGELES ON THE SARATOGA 


The landing and refueling of the giant dirigible on the deck of the world’s largest airplane 

carrier while at sea (see page 14) was an event of great aeronautic importance. The Navy 

Department at first refused to permit still or motion pictures of it to be distributed, fearing 

that valuable ‘‘military secrets’ might. be disclosed. But later it decided that the pictures 
showed nothing important. ; 


on : ; : 
“a erties by company-paid coal and iron the insurgents. 
as guards and has declared himself in am 
th favor of the abolition of private police , The Walsh resolution for a Congressional 

le and an increased state constabulary. investigation of the power industry (Schol., 
res- ‘nited Mi Work Officials h Feb. 4), was favorably reported by the Sen- . 
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regardless of industrial policies. Pitts- 
burgh newspapers have brought in spe- 
cial writers and investigators like Fan- 
nie Hurst and Basil M. Manly. Fre- 
quent violence has occurred in the tense 
areas where strikers are living in 
crowded barracks side by side with 
non-union strike-breakers in company 
houses. Governor Fisher of Pennsyl- 
vania has been investigating the al- 
leged brutality and abuse of civil lib- 


ity of competing with the lower-cost 
southern mines, are pressing their case 
in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


pecially of alleged coercive methods 
used by the operators. Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, who is closely identified 


Commission in 1922, whose report has 
never been acted upon, and President 


Coolidge has repeatedly asked Congress 
for authority to meet such emergencies. 


Washington Notes 


The third-term issue was revived when 
Senator La Follette introduced a_ resolution 
in the Senate condemning a breaking of the 
two-term precedent as “unwise and unpa- 
triotic.” While President Coolidge has em- 
phatically declared his intention of not run- 
ning, the action of New York and other Re- 
publican leaders in holding out for a possi- 
ble “draft Coolidge” stampede is feared by 


in either party willing and anxious to make 
Prohibition a definite issue in the 1928 elec- 
tion, is submitting a questionnaire to all presi- 
dential candidates in both parties, holding 
that the public is entitled to know exactly 


Senator James A. Reed, fighting Missouri 
Democrat and prosecutor of primary scan- 
dals, formally announced his candidacy for 
President and opened headquarters at Wash- 


2, 15), has raised the rate back to 4 per cent, 
and its example was quickly followed by the 
Richmond, New York, and San Francisco 


in Rome. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Pan-American Conference Split by Antagonism to U. S. Policies on Intervention, Air, and 
Organization; Hungary Center of Armament Dispute in Little Entente 


Issues Being Joined at Havana 

The sentiment against the United 
States because of intervention in Cen- 
tral America, which was kept well sup- 
pressed at the-beginning of the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference at Havana, 
has now begun to flame forth. The 
central point in the dispute is still the 
clause in the proposed code of public 
international law which deals with in- 
terventions. As referred to the con- 
ference by the commission of interna- 
tional jurists, the clause originally 
read: “No state may intervene in the 
internal affairs of another.” The Unit- 
ed States was firmly opposed to this 
provision, claiming that it was not a 
true statement of the principles of in- 
ternational law and that it therefore 
had no proper place in a code. The 
friends of the United States in the 
Committee on Public International 
Law, chief among whom is Dr. Orestes 
Ferrera of the Cuban delegation, were 
able to secure a reference of the clause 
to the reporter of the committee with 
instructions that it be revised. The re- 
porter, Victor Maurtua of Peru, modi- 
fied and perhaps nullified the clause by 
creating loopholes for justifiable inter- 
vention. The Maurtua report was ac- 
ceptable to the United States, and 
Charles Evans Hughes made a strong 


argument for its unanimous acceptance 
by the committee. 

Then the forces of dissatisfaction 
began to make themselves heard. Dr. 
Guerrero of Salvador, the recognized 
leader of the opposition to the Central 
American policies of the United States, 
attacked the Maurtua report. He was 
followed by Honorio Pueyrredon, chief 
of the Argentine delegation, who blunt- 
ly stated that non-intervention should 
be the guiding principle in the rela- 
tionships between the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. The applause 
which greeted the speeches of Guer- 
rero and Pueyrredon indicated that 
they had struck a note which is popular 
with many of the other Latin-Ameri- 
can delegates. As matters become ripe 
for a demonstration of Latin-American 
opposition, however, the United States 
is prepared to play a big card. Before 
this article comes from the press, Col- 
onel Lindbergh will have landed in 
Havana and a wave of friendly feeling 
sweeping over Cuba may act as a de- 
terrent upon further anti-American ac- 
tivities. Whether this deterrent will be 
more than temporary, however, may be 
doubted. 

The right of free navigation of the 
air has come into conflict with the poli- 
cy of the United States in protecting 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN SESSION 
Chairman Charles Evans Hughes, Ambassador Morrow, and other members of the United 
States Delegation can be discerned in the block of seats in the center foreground. 
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—Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


A BIG HANDICAP IF YOU EXPECT 
MUCH OF A CROP 


its position in the Panama Canal Zone 
and the naval station at Gu2utanamo 
before the Committee on Communica- 
tion Problems. The need for air com- 
munication has been brought to the fore 
in recent weeks (Schol. Feb. 4, p. 15). 
In a proposed treaty for the regula- 
tion of aircraft operating between the 
American republics, the United States 
submitted an amendment designed to 
protect its military interests. The 
amendment permits two or more states 
to agree upon prohibitive afeas for mil- 
itary reasons or in the interest of pub- 
lic safety. The delegation from Coiom- 
bia, fearing that the intention was to 
forbid Colombian companies from land- 
ing in the Republic of Panama, im- 
mediately showed hostility to the pro- 
posal. The Scadka Company, said to 
be backed by German capital, is de- 
veloping air lines in Colombia, and it 
was feared that the amendment was 
designed to permit an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Panama 
which would hamper this company. En- 
rique Olaya, chairman of the Colom- 
bian delegation, stated: “Colombia will 
not sign any treaty containing such a 
provision. That is not the spirit of 
Pan-Americanism.” The Mexican dele- 
gation showed signs of joining with 
Columbia in protest. The U.S. delega- 
tion, however, has evidently persuaded 
the Colombian delegates that there will 
be no attempt to keep airplanes out of 
the Republic of Panama, as distin- 
guished from the Canal Zone. 
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WILLIAM T. COSGRAVE 
President of the Irish Free State, sitting in 
the chair of George Washington in Inde- 
tendence Hall, Philadelphia. Mr. Cosgrave 
has just returned to Ireland after an exten- 

sive American tour (see page 15.) 


Another contest involving the Unit- 
ed States arose in the committee which 
is drafting a treaty for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union upon 
a permanent basis. The Mexican dele- 
gation, dissatisfied with the custom of 
electing the Secretary of State of the 
United States as Chairman of the Gov- 
crning Board and an American citizen 
as Director General, introduced a pro- 
posal that these two offices should ro- 
tate among the different member re- 
publics in alphabetical order. The plan 
was overwhelmingly rejected and the 
present system of election by the Gov- 
erning Board was retained. Another 
amendment proposed by Mexico to the 
effect that the members of the union 
could, if they should wish, be repre- 
sented upon the Governing Board by 
special envoys instead of by their regu- 
lar ministers or ambassadors at Wash- 
ington, was accepted. 


Washington Forbids Russian Loan 


A drastic extension of its policy of 
capital embargoes was made by the 
Department of State when it requested 
the Chase National Bank of New York 
to cease its connection with a loan to 
the Soviet Government, which was to 
be privately floated in this country. Un- 
til this time the Department has ap- 
plied its embargo to certain issues 
which were to be publicly floated and 
has specifically stated that private 
loans were not affected. The Russian 
loan was to be part of a $30,000,000 
tailway loan and was to be sold to 
American investors by mail. The Chase 
National Bank and other banks in Chi- 


cago and San Francisco were to act as 
agents for the payment of interest and 
retirement charges. When news of the 
plan was made public, certain holders 
of old bonds which had been repudiat- 
ed by the Soviet Government made 
complaint to the Department. The New 
York Life Insurance Company was one 
to ask that some action be taken to stop 
the borrowing. The company holds 
about $20,000,000 worth of repudiated 
Russian railway bonds. In response to 
these requests, the Department of State 
sent a formal notice to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank asking that it withdraw 
from the transaction. 


Arms Shipment Upsets Europe 


Can Mussolini, the miracle man, 
make friends with Rumania while sec- 
retly arming Hungary? For some days 
an acgord between Italy and Rumania 
was the talk of Europe. Titulescu, Ru- 
manian foreign minister, visited Rome 
and was engaged in the most friendly 
of conversations with I] Duce looking 
toward an accord. Then suddenly the 
news spread that five freight cars load- 
ed with 2,000 Italian-made machine 
guns, apparently destined for Poland 
but really intended for Hungary, had 
been seized on the Austro-Hungarian 
frontier. The three members of the 
Little Entente—Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia—were surprised 
and shocked. Each sent a note to the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations 
asking that the League intervene and 
take such measures as come within its 
rights under the Treaty of Trianon 
concerning the military control of Hun- 
gary. France also desires a probe. But 
an investigation of Italian action may 
prove exceedingly embarrassing to the 
League. The Little Entente has, it 
seems, left an exceedingly ugly baby 
on the doorstep of the League. 


The picturesque flag 
of Afghanistan, with 
its mosque and sabres, 
flew from the official 
buildings in Paris and 
Rome recently as Eu- 
rope honored the Af- 
ghan monarch, the 
Ameer Amanullah. 
The Ameer is a be- 
liever in the modern- 
ization of his realm 
and is traveling through 
Europe to obtain loans 
and military equip- 
ment, and to study 
public affairs. 
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Foreign Notes 


The policies of Premier Poincare are under 
sharp attack in the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties, where the Socialists and a part of the 
Radicals under the leadership of Leon Blum 
and Ernest Deladier are seeking to over- 
turn the ministry. They criticize Poincare 
for failure to stabilize the franc, for his past 
borrowings, and for his allegedly unjust sys- 
tem of taxation. fo] 


The German Fascisti have recently held 
a mock coronation in honor of S. Parker Gil- 
bert, the young American Agent General for 
Reparation Payments, and have proclaimed 
him “The New German Emperor.” A mani- 
festo attacking the Dawes Plan contained a 
burlesque eulogy of Gilbert under the head- 
ing: “Hail to Thee, Kaiser.” 

1} 


Elections to the Japanese Diet, which was 
suddenly dissolved by the Premier last 
month, are to be held soon. Premier Tanaka, 
of the Seiyukai or Government party, bases 
his appeal to the electorate upon the present 
policy in China and upon promises of as- 
sistance to the farmers. ‘he chief opposition 
party, the Kenseikai, stresses the need for a 
more liberal foreign policy and social re- 
form. At the next election, a broader electo- 
rate will go into effect, raising the number 
of ‘voters from *00e,em to 14,000,000. 


As we go to press, word comes that Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel and Secretary Kellogg 
have signed a permanent arbitration treaty 
between France and America as a result of 
the negotiations which have been recently 
chronicled in The Scholastic. A more com- 
plete account of the treaty will be given in 
the next issue. 
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Do lar Pen 
Brilliant 
Colors 
(of imperishable Bakelite) 


Chas. H. Ingersoll, out of his long 
experience in manufacturing 
watches, has now perfected the 
most uniformly accurate fountain 
pen in existence. He is the first 
to succeed in adapting Bakelite to 
the making of fountain pens. 
When you buy an Ingersoll, you 
pay less, expect less and then get 
a surprise when you find that in 
looks, wear and writing quality it 
is all any pen could be. 

It is the only low-priced pen with 
same hard Iridium tip as high- 
priced pens. Has simplest and 
most efficient self-filler and extra 
large ink capacity. 

Ask your dealer to show you these 
new Ingersoll Beauties in their 
brilliant red, green, black and 
mottled effects—pens that look, 
work and wear as fine as the fin- 
est pens money can buy! 

If not locally obtainable, sent post- 
paid by us. Mention color and 
model desired. Other models in- 
cluding the famous Nickel-Silver 
Ingersoll at $1.00, and mew gold- 
trimmed models in all smart col- 
ors at $1.50 and $2.00. 


Chas. H. Ingersoll Dollar Pen Co. 
578 North Arlington Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Douglas Earl Haig, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in the World War from 
1915 to 1919, died of heart disease on Janu- 
ary 30 at the age of sixty-six. When the 
World War broke out he took charge of the 
British Expeditionary force which fought at 
Mons. His retreat strategy against over- 
whelming odds was credited with saving a 
large part of the British Army. At the end 
of the year he was made Commander in 
Chief of the British forces. One of his fa- 
mous orders was: “With our backs to the 
wall and believing in the justice of our 
cause, each one of us must fight to the end.” 
His post-war work for veterans endeared him 
to the British public. e 


Costes and LeBrix, the great French fliers 
who crossed the South Atlantic in one long 
hop, have arrived in Washington after a 
long air tour from Buenos Aires to Panama 
(where they met Colonel Lindbergh), Mexi- 
co, and the Gulf states. They were cordially 
received everywhere. 

William Fox, President of the Fox Film 
Corporation, has completed the largest thea- 
trical deal on record by his purchase of con- 
trol of the Westco chain of theatres on the 
Pacific Coast, which also includes the Saxe 
Circuit in Wisconsin. The houses are worth 
$100,000,000 and have a seating capacity of 
350,000. - 

o 


Plans have been completed for the estab- 
lishment of the Religious Education Founda- 
tion. This organization, which will be com- 
posed of business men assisted by banks, will 
undertake to coordinate existing religious 
agencies working toward the same purpose 
and will guarantee the scientific handling 
of endowment funds. 

The nation’s candy bill for 1926 totalled 
$258,251,562 of which New York State alone 
bought $36, 483,273, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. The average per capita eon- 
sumption of every man, woman and child 
was nine pounds of =~ in 1926. 

Oo 


After thirty-five years’ service on North 
Atlantic trade routes, Herbert Hartley, fa- 
mous fleet commander and Master of the 
Leviathan has resigned to enter business. 

Clarence Chamberlin began a 30,000-mile 
lecture and air tour of the U. S. in a tiny 
Sperry Messenger biplane, taking off from 
a street in a Long Island town and flying 
over the heads of astonished motorists. 

A. P. Giannini, born fifty-seven years ago 
of poor Italian parents, has placed his 1927 








the captains of tomorrow. 
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A. P. GIANNINI 


income as president of the Bank of Italy, 
San Francisco, at the disposal of the Uni- 
versity of California. The sum is $1,500,000, 
of which $1,000,000 will be used to establish 
the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and $500,000 for a building on the 
campus in Berkeley for improving the econom- 
ic conditions of farmers, dairy and livestock 
men, and a in California. 
Oo 


Hailing the establishment of the $150,000 
sports bay window in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine as “a witness against that 
mistaken view of religion which was ex- 
pressed in the Puritan Sabbath and the old 
Blue Laws,” Bishop Manning, attended by 
various sportsmen and church dignitaries, 
formally assigned the place for the sports 
window. The first of its kind in an Ameri- 
can cathedral, it will celebrate in colored 
glass every game in athletic lexicon. 

o 


Flames recently destroyed the main build- 
ing of Villanova College, a Catholic insti- 
tution near Philadelphia. In addition the 
flames seriously damaged the adjoining mon- 
astery and caused some damage to the church. 
The loss is estimated at $2,000,000. Another 
disastrous fire swept through the business sec- 
tion of Fall River, Mass., destroying a score 
of buildings at a cost of $25,000,000. 

Dr. Otto Peltzer, German runner and hold- 
er of the world’s record for the half mile, 
received permission from the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union to race in this country and won 
a close race in his first public appearance at 
the Millrose Meet.” 


A Key to Pronunciation 

Page 2: Heudon (Oo-dong). 

Page.3: Buchan (Buck-an). 

Page 14: Vicente Blasco Ibanez (Vee-thayn-tay 
Blahs-co Ee-bahn-yayth). 

Page 22: Maurtua (More-too-a). Enrique Olaya 
“CEn- reek O-lah-yah). 

Page 24: Giannini (Jan-nee-nee). 

Page 25: Da Vinci (Dah Veen-chee). 
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American Folk Poetry 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


In the days of iron men and wooden 
ships a sailor was a peasant at sea. 
“Certainly he was a good felawe,” as 
Chaucer early found him to be, tanned 
by the wind and sun and singing at his 
work. He lived the call of the sea, and 
it was “a long call and a strong call.” 
As a capstan chanty he could sing, 


Blow, my bullies, blow— 
On the banks of the Sacramento. 


Or at Memphis he could “Roll the cot- 

ton down” as a halliard chanty. Again, 

he could haul away at the bowline as 

he sang 

Louis was the King of France afore the 
Revolu-ti-on. 

Away, haul away, boys; haul away together; 
But Louis got his head cut off, which spoiled 
his consti-tu-ti-on. 
Away, haul away, boys; 

An interesting new collection of folk 
poetry, songs and ballads of the an- 
thracite miners, will be given to Scho- 
lastie readers by its author, George Kor- 
son, who has rendered a distinguished 
service by collecting the minstrelsy of 
English-speaking coal miners in Penn- 
sylvania. The songs of mine accidents, 
of collier boys, of Mollie Maguires, of 
life in the mine patch, have a human 
interest based on a perilous vocation. 
An anthracite mining village of Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh families was a unique 
working community. Such was “Dear 
Old Number Six” in Carbon county. 
When she’s down and the rock banks scatter 
O’er the beds of her noisy geese, 

On a granite slab in gold letters: 
“May the old town rest in peace.” 

Professor John Harrington Cox of 
West Virginia University, who is an 
authority on the balladry of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, will tell readers 
of The Scholastic what songs and bal- 
lads the early English settlers brought 
to the mountains of the South. It is a 
matter of common observation that 
these mountain people are more inter- 
ested in singing ballads than they are 
in eating their meals. I think it was an 
old mountain woman of Kentucky who 
made the discovery, when a collection 
of folk-songs and ballads fell into her 
hands, that she had been singing litera- 
ture all her life. She had been. This 
mountain balladry is rich in its inheri- 
tance from England and Scotland. 
Professor Cox’s article will recall to 
you familiar stories that have been 
shaped anew to fit a new way of life. 
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1. As a child I used bread dough for 
making portraits of my associates; as a girl, 
I extended the use of my medium for portraits 
to clay and wax; and when a widow re- 
sponsible for the care of my three young 
children, I set out as a professional portrait- 
ist, the first of my sex to do so in America. 
2.. In London, I became the vogue when the 
chief topical magazine described me as the 
“Promethean modeller’ and reported that 
“her natural abilities are surpassing, and had 
a liberal and extensive education been added 
to her intimate qualities, she would have 
been a prodigy.” 

3. Fanny Burney described a visit to my 
studio with the Queen in which the royal 
party addressed an old gentleman whom they 
took for my father; to their great chagrin 
they discovered it was one of my deceptively 
life-like wax figures. 

4. I made a full-length portrait of Lord 
Chatham for Westminster Abbey; I was the 
secret correspondent of Dr. Benjamin Frank- 
lin, contriving to advise him when an English 
general was appointed or a squadron fitted 
out. 

5. My daughter married one of the most 
famous of the British portrait painters, and 
my son became the first United States Govern- 
ment engraver. 
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Contest No. 9 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 9 is awarded to Friench 
Simpson, Mobile (Alabama) High 
School, whose essay on Leonardo da 
Vinci is printed herewith. 


Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Ingaborg Jaeger, Mamaroneck (N.Y.) 
High School; Mary Louise Ihlefeld, 
Kansas City (Kan.) Catholic High 
School; Betty Steigerwalt, Tamaqua 
(Pa.) High School; Helen Taylor, Mt. 
St. Joseph Academy, St. Joseph, Ky.; 
Mary Louise Fuller, Lumberton (N.C.) 
High School. 

The “Name Me” Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words in length. 











Leonardo da Vinci 


By Friench Simpson 
Mobile (Alabama) High School 


ORTUNATE is 
the country that 

has produced a man 
who is the incarn- 
ate ideal of its peo- 
ple. Italy has pro- 
duced Da Vinci, the 
perfect expression 
of its ideal of grace, 
within and without. 
The fire and the 
languor that tradi- . Da Vinci 
tion accords an artist, and the ability 
to do practical things that marks a 
man of business, are his. He uses the 
hand that could bend a rod of irom to 
free a caged song-bird. 

Leonardo Da Vinci stands, \ unaf- 
fected, before the red-brocaded Renais- 
sance, the true Italy of all the ages. 
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Littte Wittig: Mamma, is papa going to 
Heaven when he dies? 
MortHer: Why, son, who ever put such an 
absurd idea in your head? 
—Harold Eckhardt, 
Mission High Scho, San Francisco, Calif. 


TEACHER: James, what three words are 
used most by school pupils? 
James (scratching his head) : I don’t know. 
TEACHER: Correct! —Charles New, 
Lima (Om) Central High School 
o 


Jr.: Why do you call your alarm clock 
Macbeth ? 

Sr.: Because —— doth murder sleep. 

oO 

“Too bad Shakespeare 
London ?” 

“Why?” 

“Because I said ~ & the exam.” 


wasn’t born in 


“I’m left-handed.” 
“That can’t be right.” 
oO 


“Percy is taking medicine in college.” 
“How long has he been sick?” 




















No school can make a genius of a 
dullard—but if you're eager to learn 
and willing to work, Kiski will lend you 
wings. The Preceptorial System is so 
flexible that you can forge ahead as 
rapidly as you wish. No ambitious stu- 
dent need wait for his fellows to catch 
up. The Kiski Man sets his own pace! 


Your wings await you at 


KISKI 


Wiite for the “Kiski Plan” 
A. W. Witson, Ph.D. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 
Box 921 Saltsburg, Pa. 








Conducted by Abe Savage 


An old lady, visiting an insane asylum, 
observed the lunatics at work. One man was 
standing in a corner, idle. “My good man,” 
inquired the old lady, “Why don’t you work. 
Aren’t you crazy?” 

“Yes, mum, but I’m not that crazy,” was 
the reply. 


SPEAKER (giving a lecture on the value of 
a college education) : Yes, what can take the 
place of a university education? Nothing. 
Look at the man who finishes grammar school. 
Where is he now? He is a motorman on a 
street car. But where is the man who has 
gone through university and has gotten his 
diploma ? 
Voice in AupIENcE: He’s the conductor. 
—Edward Zdanowicz, 
South High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1G] 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir: Thursday I lost a watch which 
I valued as an heirloom. I immediately in- 
serted an ad in your Lost and Found Depart- 
ment and waited. Yesterday I went home 
and found the watch in the pocket of my 
other suit. God bless your newspaper. 


a 
“It can’t be denied that pickpockets have 
taking ways. 








Washington Monument 
(Concluded from Page 9) 

day and the pillar of fire by night that 
President Coolidge dedicated at Kansas 
City. Letters were received which. re- 
sented his idea of an ever-burning light 
atop a 156-foot shaft. They claimed 
that it would be conclusive evidence 
that the nation was becoming infidel 
and pagan. Many Americans were hor- 
rified at the conception of such a light. 

As the Civil War was over, the vet- 
erans were remembered. It was said 
“Such a perpetual light, watched and 
tended by: a few war-worn veterans, 
sending out its beam of light from 
year to year, from century to century, 
would kindle in the heart of every be- 
holder emotions of the most patriotic 
devotion, and would in its frugal gran- 
deur, exert an influence more heart-felt 
and more salutary than any that could 
emanate from all the pyramids of 
Egypt or their molten imitations, 
though reared through the overwhelm- 
ing toil or taxation of millions of 
people.” 

There were other ideas as well. Some 
wanted a super-statue of Washington 
on horseback to adorn the top of the 
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shaft and still others wished the whole 
thing torn down, the stones to be used 
to found a university or build a bridge. 
But all the suggestions, including the 
ever radiant light, came to naught. 

Finally, on July 5, 1876, Senator 
John Sherman, rising in the halls of the 
Capitol moved the adoption of a reso- 
lution calling on Congress in the name 
of the people of the United States to 
assume and direct the completion of 
the Washington Monument. Congress, 
tired of the whole controversy, granted 
the demand and President Grant on 
August 2 promptly signed it. 

While the memorial barely missed 
becoming a great torch that undoubted- 
ly would have been an ever-present 
problem for early lighting engineers, 
it also missed its original design. As 
completed it is now without adornment 
at the base although there were to have 
been steps and even pillars. The height 
also was changed. It was to have been 
600 feet. 


During the Monument agitation 
many bizarre schemes were proposed: 


1. A huge mound of earth along the Po- 
tomac which would be started by the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers each of whom would come 
to Washington and carry a shovel full of 
earth to the spot. Afterwards all citizens 
would help by wheelbarrows. 

2. A succession of temples seventy to eighty 
feet in elevation with niches for statues of 
famous men. 

3. A sort of agricultural symbol in the 
form of a great granite structure ornamented 
with tobacco, cotton, wheat, and corn. There 
would be apartments and a staircase to a 
vault where would be an iron sarcophagus 
for the remains of Washington. 

4. A great marble tomb triangular in 
shape, 250 feet at the base, 150 feet high. 

5. A series of monuments to depict differ- 
ent events in Washington’s life symbolical of 
the development of the republic. This pro- 
posal was accompanied with the provision 
that “naked images, satyrs, griffins be not 
tolerated.” 

6. A great pyramid, modeled after those 
of Egypt. This design was embraced in a 
bill which passed one House of Congress and 
specified that it should occupy one hundred 
feet on the ground and be of proportionate 
dimensions. 

Yet, if those early patriotic adven- 
turers in memorial designing were to 
visit the Mall some starless evening, 
they would undoubtedly rub their eyes 
in wonderment that there now stood a 
lighted monument to Washington as 
suggested during the troublous days of 
its construction. It is fitting that the 
great obelisk should be bathed in a 
flood of light, not of its own making, 
but shining from the roof of a high 
building blocks away. For this genera- 
tion the character of Washington is 
found depicted in luminous, yet silent 
dignity ever brightened by an appre- 
ciative people. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 





The first prize this month, a book to 
be chosen from the lists of the Modern 
Library or the Everyman's Library, is 
awarded to Oraleah Pryor, Lemoyne 
(Pa.) High School, for her review of 
Booth Tarkington’s “Claire Ambler.” 
All other reviews published are award- 
ed Honorable Mention. 


The next Tabloid Book Page will 
appear on March 17. Book reviews to’ 
be considered for it must reach The 
Scholastic office not later than Febru- 
ary 28. Any student regularly enrolled 
in a secondary school is eligible to com- 
pete. Elsewhere on the page appears 
a suggestive list of books, but students 
may review any recent book that ap- 
peals to them. Books that have already 
been reviewed in The Scholastic should 
not be chosen. Non-fiction stands as 
good a chance as novels. 

All reviews must be strictly limited 
to 75 words for the body of the re- 
view. In giving details concerning 
publisher, school, etc., please follow 
the form of those below. 











Claire Ambler. By Booth Tarkington. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, 1927. $2.50. 

is Claire Ambler with her dual nature, 
the one constantly thwarting the other, a per- 
fect prototype of the twentieth century girl? 
First she is selfish, mentally sluggish, inde- 
pendent, interested in only herself and con- 
temporaries. Later she becomes open-hearted, 
unaffected, eager for sacrifice. At twenty-five 
she thinks she finds herself. Mr. Tarkington 
believes Claire’s decision is the only means 
of securing genuine happiness. Having never 

been a woman, how can he be so sure? 

‘ —Oraleah Pryor, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. 

Simon and Schuster, 1927. $5.00. 

In less than 600 pages Durant has nar- 
rated the biographies of a score of “domi- 
nating personalities” in 2500 years of inquiry 
into the nature of the world. Only a man 
who has peretrated the depth of human 
reasoning could have written the history of 
philosophy with such clarifying simplicity 
and logic. Durant has done for philosophy 
what John Macy did for literature and what 
James Ford Rhodes did for the history of 
the Civil War. —Simon Greenfield, 

Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Mich. 


The Mother. By Grazia Deledda. Macmil- 
lan, 1927. $2.00. 

In the struggle of an obscure young priest, 
living on a rocky island of Sardinia, be- 
tween physical and spiritual love, we find 
the eternal cry for understanding to a seem- 
ingly merciless God. The action of this story 
takes place within two days but one feels 
that all the emotions of a lifetime have been 
dammed up and that this is only a climax of 
a useless struggle against the inevitable. 

—Virginia Koons, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 


The Book Nobody Knows. By Bruce Bar- 

ton. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926. $2.50. 

This is a very interesting study of the 
Bible, showing why it is worth knowing, ex- 
Plaining how we got it, telling some of its 
essentials, relating its importance to us, and 


portraying its prominent men and women 
in the vivid colors of today. It is a well in- 
formed, absorbing and unconventional book, 
and the highest hopes of its readers are grati- 
fied. —Ruth Turner, 
Newfane (N. Y.) High School. 


The Thunderer. By E. Barrington. Dodd, 

Mead, 1927, $2.50. 

This novel shows us a new side of the 
many-sided Napoleon. It brings us a picture 
of the “Man of Destiny” as a lover and a 
husband. The story is woven around the 
theme of the stars of destiny of Napoleon 
and Josephine. They rose together but Na- 
poleon’s first became a red blur on the hori- 
zon and faded away. Mrs. Barrington (L. 
Adams Beck) has written a charming ro- 
mance of Napoleon and “Our Lady of Vic- 
tories.” —Rudolph Shook, 

Mt. Penn High School, Reading, Pa. 


Black Oxen. By Gertrude Atherton. A. L. 

Burt Co., 1924. 

“The years like great black oxen tread the 
world, and God the Herdsman goads them 
on behind.” Science is brought into play to 
erase the marks of relentless years. The re- 
sult is startling, yet perfectly logical. The 
heroine, disillusioned in her first youth spent 
abroad, is thus permitted a second tilt with 
life, in the atmosphere of modern New York. 
We, romantically inclined, regret the choice 
of a life companion. But it is an amazingly 
stimulating novel. —Ruby Wagner, 

Farmington (Me.) High School. 
Speaking of Operations. By Irvin S. Cobb. 

George H. Doran Co. 75c. 

Often I have laughed at Chinese patients, 
who, after an examination, watched my 
father, a medical missionary, in anxious con- 
sternation exclaiming, “Will you cut me 
now ?” They apparently expected him to pro- 
duce a knife and begin carving. Thus I 
laughed at Cobb’s nervous qualms described 
in Speaking of Operations. 1 can imagine no 
funnier picture of initiation into the guild 
of those “who have taken a nap ’neath the 
shade of the old ether cone.” 

—Ruth Helen Niebel, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Fraternity. By John Galsworthy. Scribner’s, 

1925. 

Galsworthy is merciless to his characters 
as he draws from them the perennial call for 
universal brotherhood. The broad and far- 
reaching enthusiasm of youth, the wistful 
craving of the little model and the deep spir- 
itual search of the father for fraternity are 
admirably portrayed as the author weaves 
them into a fine novel for everyone and 
kindles a fire of enthusiasm for you who are 
interested in the social problems of the world. 

—Jane E. Beers, 
Newfane (N.Y.) High School. 


Notes on New Books 


Literary Art and Modern Education. By 
Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. N. Y., P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

In a period when new educational theories 
need only to be expressed to find a follow- 
ing, Dr. Francis P. Donnelly in his Literary 
Art and Modern Education courageously 
takes up the cudgels in defense of the much 
maligned traditional methods of education. 
The book is in no sense, however, a blind 
eulogy of the past. In his fifty years’ experi- 

(Concluded on Next Page) 
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light eyes seemed to read deep. “Are you 
that man,” he asked at last, and got the re- 
ply: “I am Jehan’the Hunter.” 

“Bid my fellows to attend to yon scum,” 
he told the squire. “The camp marshal will 
have fruit for the gallows. The sweepings of 
all Europe have drifted with us to England, 
and it is our business to make bonfire of them 
before they breed a plague. See to the 
wounded man, likewise. He may be one of 
the stout house-carles who fought with Har- 
old at Stamford, and to meet us raced like 
a gale through the length of England. By 
the Mount of the Archangel, I would fain 
win such mettle to our cause.” 

Presently the hut was empty save for the 
two soldiers, who faced each other while the 
lantern flickered to its end on the rafters. 

“The good Odo is dead,” said the knight. 
“An arrow in the left eye has bereft our 
Duke of a noble ally and increased the 
blessedness of the City of Paradise. You are 
masterless now. Will you ride with me on my 
service, you Jehan the Hunter? It would ap- 
pear that we are alike in our ways of think- 
ing. They call me the Dove from the shield 
I bear, and a dove I seek to be in the win- 
ning of England. The hawk’s task is over 
when the battle is won, and he who has but 
the sword for weapon is no hawk, but car- 
rion-crow. We have to set our Duke on the 
throne, but that is but the first step. There 
are more battles before us, and when they 
are ended begins the slow task of the con- 
quest of English hearts. How say you, Jehan? 
Will you ride north with me on this errand, 
and out of the lands which are granted me 
to govern have a corner on which to practice 
your creed?” 

So it befell that Jehan the Hunter, some- 
times called Jehan the Outborn, joined the 
company of Ivo of Dives, and followed him 
when Duke William swept northward laugh- 
ing his gross jolly laughter and swearing ter- 
ribly by the splendor of God. 


Il. 

Two years later in the same month of the 
year Jehan rode east out of Ivo’s new castle 
of Belvoir to visit the manor of which, by 
the Grace of God and the King and the 
favor of the Count of Dives, he was now 
the lord. By the Dove’s side he had been 
north to Durham and west to the Welsh 
marches, rather on falcon’s than on dove’s 
errands, for Ivo held that the crooning of 
peace notes came best after hard blows. But 
at his worst he was hawk and not crow, 
and malice did not follow his steps. The men 
he beat had a rude respect for one who was 
just and patient in victory, and whose 
laughter did not spare himself. Like master 
like man; and Jehan was presently so sealed 
of Ivo’s brotherhood that in the tales of the 
time the two names were rarely separate. 
The jealous, swift to deprecate good for- 
tune, spared the Outborn, for it was observed 
that he stood aside, while others scrambled 
for gain. Also, though no man knew his 
-_ he bore himself with the pride of a 
ing. 

When Ivo’s raw stone towers faded in the 
blue distance, the road led from shaggy up- 
lands into a forested plain, with knolls at 
intervals which gave the traveler a prospect 
of sullen levels up to the fringe of the fens 
and the line of the sea. Six men-at-arms 
jolted at his back. on little country-bred 
horses, for Jehan did his task with few 
helpers; and they rode well in the rear, for 


he loved to be alone. The weather was all 
October gleams and glooms, now the sun- 
shine of April, now the purple depths of a 
thunderstorm. There was no rain in the air, 
but an infinity of mist, which moved in fan- 
tastic shapes, rolling close about the caval- 
cade, so that the very road edge was ob- 
scured, now dissolving into clear light, now 
opening up corridors at the end of which 
some landmark appeared at an immeasurable 
distance. In that fantastic afternoon the solid 
earth seemed to be dissolving, and Jehan’s 
thoughts as he journeyed ranged like the 
mists. 

He told himself that he had discovered 
his country. He, the Outborn, had come 
home; the landless had found his settlement. 
He loved every acre of this strange Eng- 
land—its changing skies, the soft pastures in 
the valleys, the copses that clung like moss 
to the hills, the wide moorlands that lay 
quiet as a grave from mountain to moun- 
tain. But this day something new had been 
joined to his affection. The air that met him 
from the east had that in it which stirred 
some antique memory. There was brine in it 
from the unruly eastern sea, and the sour- 
ness of marsh water, and the sweetness of 
marsh herbage. As the forest thinned into 
scrub again it came stronger and fresher, and 
he found himself sniffing it like a hungry 
man at the approach of food. “If my manor 
of Highstead is like this,” he told himself, 
“I think I will lay my bones there.” 


At a turn of the road where two grassy 
tracks forked, he passed a graven stone now 
chipped and moss-grown, set on a_ noble 
eminence among reddening thorns, It was an 
altar to the old gods of the land; there had 
been another such in the forest of his childhood. 
The priest had told him it was the shrine of 
the Lord Apollo and forbade him on the 


pain of a mighty cursing to do reverence to 
it. Nevertheless he had been wont to doff his 
cap when he passed it, for he respected a 


god that lived in the woods instead of a 
clammy church. Now the sight of the an- 
cient thing seemed an omen. It linked up 
the past and the present. He waved a greet- 
ing to it. “Hail, old friend,” he said. “Bid 
your master be with me, whoever he be, for 
I go to find a home.” 

One of his fellows rode up to his side. 
“We are within a mile of Highstead,” he 
told him. “Better go warily, for the King’s 
law runs limpingly in the fanlands. I ceun- 
sel that a picket be sent forward to report 
if the way be clear. Every churl that we 
passed on the road will have sent news of 
our coming.” 

“So much the better,” said Jehan. “Man, 
I come not as a thief in the night. This is 
a daylight business. If I am to live my days 
here I must make a fair conquest.” 

The man fell back sullenly, and there were 
anxious faces in the retinue jogging twenty 
yards behind. But no care sat on Jehan’s 
brow. He plucked sprays of autumn berries 
and tossed and caught them, he sang gently 
to himself and spoke his thoughts to his 
horse. Harm could not come to him when air 
and scene woke in his heart such strange 
familiarity. 

A last turn of the road showed Highstead 
before him, two furlongs distant. The 
thatched roof of the hall rose out of a cluster 
of shingled huts on a mound defended by 
moat and palisade. No smoke came from the 
dwelling, and no man was visible, but not 
for nothing was Jehan named the Hunter. 
He was aware that every tuft of reed and 
scrog of wood concealed a spear or a bow- 
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man. So he set his héad stiff and laughed, 
and hummed a bar of a song which the 
ferrymen used to sing on Seine side. “A man 
does not fight to win his home,” he told his 
horse, “but only to defend it when he has 
won it. If God so wills I shall be welcomed 
with open gates; otherwise there will be 
burying ere nightfall.” 

In this fashion he rode steadfastiy toward 
the silent burg. Now he was within a stone’s 
throw of it, and no spear had been launched ; 
now he was before the massive oaken gate. 
Suddenly it swung open and a man came out. 
He was a short, square fellow who limped, 
and, half hidden by his long hair, a great 
scar showed white on his forehead. 

“In whose name?” he asked in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

“In the name of our lord the King and 
the Earl Ivo.” 

“That is no passport,” said the man. 

“In my own name, then,—in the name of 
Jehan the Hunter.” 

The man took two steps forward and laid 
a hand on the off stirrup. Jehan leaped to 
the ground and kissed him on both cheeks. 

“We have met before, friend,” he said, 
and he took between his palms the joined 
hands of his new liege. 

“Two years back on the night of Hast- 
ings,” said the man. “But for that meeting, 
my lord, you had tasted twenty arrows be- 
twixt Highstead and the forest.” 

III. 

“I go to visit my neighbors,” said Jehan 
next morning. 

Arn the Steward stared at his master with 
a puzzled face. “You will get a dusty wel- 
come,” he said. “There is but the Lady Hilda 
at Galland, and her brother Aelward is still 
at odds with your Duke.” 

Nevertheless Jehan rode out in a clear 
dawn of St. Luke’s summer, leaving a won- 
dering man behind him, and he rode alone, 
having sent back his men-at-arms to Ivo. 
“He has the bold heart,” said Arn to him- 
self. “If there be many French like him 
there will assuredly be a new England.” 

At Galland, which is low down in the fen 
country, he found a sullen girl. She met him 
at the bridge of the Galland fen and her 
grey eyes flashed fire. She was a tall maid, 
very fair to look upon, and the blue tunic 
which she wore over her russet gown was 
cunningly embroidered. Embroidered, too, 
with gold was the hood which confined her 
plaited yellow hair. 

“You find a defenseless house and a woman 
to conquer,” she railed. 

“Long may it need no other warder,” said 
Jehan, dismounting and looking at her across 
the waters. “The fortune of war has given 
me a home, mistress. I would dwell in amity 
with my neighbors.” 

“Amity!” she cried in scorn. “You will get 
none from me. My brother Aelward will do 
the parleying.” 

“So be it,” he said. “Be assured I will 
never cross this water into Galland till you 
bid me.” 

He turned and rode home, and for a month 
was busied with the work of his farms. When 
he came again it was on a dark day in 
November, and every runnel of the fens was 
swollen. He got the same answer from the 
girl, and with it a warning. “Aelward and 
his men wait for you in the oakshaw,” she 
told him. “I sent word to them when the 
thralls brought news of you.” And her pretty 
face was hard and angry. 

Jehan laughed. “Now, by your leave, mis- 
tress, I will wait here the hour or two till 
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nightfall. I am Englishman enough to know 
that your folk do not strike in the dark.” 

He returned to Highstead unscathed, and 
a week later came a message from Aelward. 
“Meet me,” it ran, “tomorrow by the Danes’ 
barrow at noon, and we will know whether 
Englishman or Frenchman is to bear rule in 
this land.” 

Jehan donned his hauberk and girt him- 
self with his long sword. “There will be hot 
work today in that forest,” he told Arn, who 
was busied with the trussing of his mail. 

“God prosper you, master,” said the stew- 
ard. “Frenchman or no, you are such a man 
as I love. Beware of Aelward and his down- 
ward stroke, for he has the strength of ten.” 

At noon by the Danes’ barrow Jehan met 
a young tow-headed giant, who spoke with 
the back of his throat and made surly re- 
sponse to the other’s greeting. It was a blue 
winter’s day, with rime still white on the 
grass, and the forest was very still. The 
Saxon had the shorter sword and a round 
buckler; Jehan fought only with his blade. 

At the first bout they strove with steel, 
and were ill-matched at that, for the heavy 
strength of the fenman was futile against 
the lithe speed of the hunter. Jehan ringed 
him in circles of light, and the famous down- 
ward stroke was expended on vacant air. 
He played with him till he breathed heavily 
like a cow, and then by a sleight of hand 
sent his sword spinning among the oak mast. 
The young giant stood sulkily before him, 
unarmed, deeply shamed, waiting on his 
death, but with no fear in his eyes. 

Jehan tossed his own blade to the ground, 
and stripped off his hauberk. “We have 
fought with weapons,” he said, “now we will 
fight in the ancient way.” 

There followed a very different contest. 
Aelward lost his shamefastness and his slow 
blood fired as flesh met flesh and sinew 
strained against sinew. His great arms 
crushed the Frenchman till the ribs cracked, 
but always the other slipped through and 
evaded the fatal hug. And as the struggle 
continued Aelward’s heart warmed to his 
enemy. When their swords crossed he had 
hated him like death; now he seemed to be 
striving with a kinsman. 

Suddenly, when victory looked very near, 
he found the earth moving from beneath 
him, and a mountain descended on his skull. 
When he blinked himself into consciousness 
again, Jehan was laving his head from a 
pool in an oak-root. 

“I will teach you that throw some day, 
friend,” he was saying. “Had I not known 
the trick of it, you had mauled me sadly. I 
had liefer grapple with a bear.” 

Aelward moistened his lips. “You have 
beat me fairly, armed and weaponless,” he 
said, and his voice had no anger in it. 

“Talk not of beating between neighbors,” 
was the answer. “We have played together 
and I have had the luck of it. It will be 
your turn to break my head tomorrow.” 

“Head matters little,’ grumbled Aelward. 
“Mine has stood harder dints. But you have 
broken my leg, and that means a month of 
housekeeping.” 

Jehan made splints of ash for the leg, and 
set him upon his horse, and in this wise they 
came to the bridge of Galland fen. On the 
far side of the water stood the Lady Hilda. 
He halted and waited on her bidding. She 
gazed speechless at the horse whereon sat 
her brother with a clouted scalp. 

“What ails you, Frenchman,” said Ael- 
ward. “It is but a half-grown girl of my 
father’s begetting.” 

“I have vowed not to pass that bridge 


till yonder lady bids me.” 

“Then for the pity -of Christ, bid him, 
sister. He and I are warm with play and 
yearn for a flagon.” 

In this manner did Jehan first enter the 
house of Galland, whence in the next cow- 
slip-time he carried a bride to Highstead. 


IV. 

The months passed smoothly in the house 
on the knoll above the fat fen pastures. Jehan 
forsook his woodcraft for the work of byre 
and furrow and sheepfold, and the yield of 
his lands grew under his wardenship. He 
brought heavy French cattle to improve the 
little native breed, and made a garden of 
fruit trees where once had been only bent 
and sedge. The thralls wrought cheerfully 
for him, for he was a kindly master, and 
the freemen of the manor had no complaint 
against one .who did impartial justice and 
respected their slow and ancient ways. As for 
skill in hunting, there was no fellow to the 
lord of Highstead between Trent and Thames. 

Inside the homestead the Lady Hilda 
moved happily, a wife smiling and well con- 
tent. She had won more than a husband; it 
seemed she had made a convert; for daily 
Jehan grew into the countryside as if he had 
been born in it. Something in the soft wood- 
land air and the sharper tang of the fens 
and the sea awoke response from his inner- 
most soul. An aching affection was born in 
him for every acre of his little heritage. His 
son, dark like his father, who made his first 
difident pilgrimages in the sunny close where 
the pigeons cooed, was not more thirled to 
English soil. 

They were quiet years in that remote place, 
for Aelward over at Galland had made his 
peace with the King. But when the little 
Jehan was four years old the tides of war 
lapped again to the forest edges. One Hugo 
of Auchy, who had had a usurer to his father 
and had risen in an iron age by a merciless 
greed, came a-foraying from the north to see 
how he might add to his fortunes. Men called 
him the Crane, for he was tall and lean and 
parchment-skinned, and to his banner re- 
sorted all malcontents and broken men. He 
sought to conduct a second Conquest, making 
war on the English who still held their 
lands, but sparing the French manors. The 
King’s justice was slow-footed, and the King 
was far away, so the threatened men, banded 
together to hold their own by their own 
might. 

Aelward brought the news from Galland 
that the Crane had entered their borders. 
The good Ivo was overseas, busy on the 
Brittany marches, and there was no ruler in 
Fenland. 

“You he will spare,” Aelward told his 
sister’s husband. “He does not war with you 
newcomers. But us of the old stock he claims 
as his prey. How say you, Frenchman? Will 
you reason with him? Hereaways we are 
peaceful folk, and would fain get on with 
our harvest.” 

“T will reason with him,” said Jehan, “and 
by the only logic that such carrion under- 
stands. I am by your side, brother. There is 
but the one cause for all of countrymen.” 

But that afternoon as he walked abroad 
in his cornlands he saw-a portent. A heron 
rose out of the shallows, and a harrier-hawk 
swooped to the pounce, but the long bird 
flopped securely into the western sky, and 
the hawk dropped at his feet, dead but with 
no mark of ‘a wound. 

“Here be marvels,” said Jehan, and with 
that there came on him the foreknowledge of 
fate, which in the brave heart wakes awe, 
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but no fear. He stood silent for a time and 
gazed over his homelands. The byre was 
shaking white and gold in the light evening 
wind; in the new orchard he had planted 
the apples were reddening; from the edge 
of the forest land rose wreaths of smoke 
where the thralls were busy with wood-clear- 
ing. There was little sound in the air, but 
from the steading came the happy laughter 
of a child. Jehan stood very still, and his 
wistful eyes drank the peace of it. 

“Non nobis, Domine,” he said, for a priest 
had once had the training of him. “But I 
leave that which shall not die.” 

He summoned his wife and told her of the 
coming of the Crane. From a finger of his 
left hand he took the thick ring of gold 
which Ivo had marked years before in the 
Wealden hut. 

“I have a notion that I am going a long 
journey,” he told her. “If I do not return, 
the Lord Ivo will confirm the little lad in 
these lands of ours. But to you and for his 
sake I make my own bequest. Wear this 
ring for him till he is a man, and then bid 
him wear it as his father’s guerdon. I had 
it from my father, who had it from his, and 
my grandfather told me the tale of it. In his 
grandsire’s day it was a mighty armlet, but 
in the famine years it was melted and part 
sold, and only this remains. Some one of us 
far back was a king, and this is the badge 
of a king’s house. There comes a day, little 
one, when the fruit of our bodies shall pos- 
sess a throne. See that the lad be royal in 
thought and deed, as he is royal in blood.” 

Next morning he kissed his wife and 
fondled his little son, and with his men rode 
northward, his eyes wistful but his mouth 
smiling. 

What followed was for generations a tale 
among humble folk in England, who knew 
nothing of the deeds of the King’s armies. 

Jehan and his band met Aelward at the 
appointed rendezvous, and soon were joined 
by a dozen knots of lusty yeomen, who fought 
not only for themselves but for the law of 
England and the peace of the new king. Of 
the little force Jehan was appointed leader, 
and once again became the Hunter, stalking 
a baser quarry than wolf or boar. For the 
Crane and his rabble, flushed with easy con- 
quest, kept ill watch, and the tongues of 
forest running down to the fenland made a 
good hunting ground for a wary forester. 

Jehan’s pickets found Hugo of Auchy by 
the Sheen brook and brought back tidings. 
Thereupon a subtle plan was made. By day 
and night the invaders’ camp was kept un- 
easy; there would be sudden attacks, which 
died down after a few blows; stragglers 
disappeared, scouts never returned; and 
when a peasant was brought in and forced 
to speak, he told with scared face a tale of 
the great mustering of desperate men in this 
or that quarter. The Crane was a hardy 
fighter, but the mystery baffled him, and he 
became cautious, and—after the fashion of 
his kind—credulous. Bit by bit Jehan shep- 
herded him into the trap he had prepared. 
He had but one man to the enemy’s six, and 
must drain that enemy’s strength before he 
struck. Meantime the little steadings went up 
in flames, but with every blaze seen in the 
autumn dusk the English temper grew more 
stubborn. They waited confidently on the 
reckoning. 

It came on a bleak morning when the east 
wind blew rain and the fog from the sea. 
The Crane was in a spit of open woodland, 
with before him and on either side deep fen- 
land with paths known only to its dwellers. 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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Creative Youth Club 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


one can quite plan for you. The safe 
procedure is to get all the general edu- 
cation you can. Everything helps in the 
end. Do your best work in the immedi- 
ate job of Camp Fire worker. Personal 
growth and experience are always more 
important than information; and the 
Camp Fire gives you a great chance to 
grow, to try out your powers, to de- 
velop new ones, especially in initiative 
and in the control and management of 
others. 

Eventually you may see something 
better, than even Camp Fire executive 
as an immediate objective; but you will 
find, when that times comes, that all 
that you poured into your Camp Fire 
work will come back to repay you many 
fold. And as the years go by you might 
find something even superior to your 
present notion of steamship executive; 
but you will agree with me then, I 
think, when I say that without your 
high mark of steamship executive form- 
ing your mind and shaping your life 
you would not have been able even to 
see the better thing when it came. 

I doubt if I have ever achieved any 
of the high marks I set for myself from 
time to time as I was growing up, but 
each one of them was invaluable in 
pointing the way to the happy and sat- 
isfactory niche I now rest in. : 








The Englishman 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


Then Jehan struck. He drove his enemy to 
the point of the dry ground, and thrust him 
into the marshes. Not since the time of the 
Danes had the land known such a slaying. 
The refuse of France and the traitor Eng- 
lish who had joined them went down.- like 
sheep before wolves. When the Lord Ivo ar- 
rived in the late afternoon, having ridden 
hot-speed from the south coast when he got 
the tidings, he found little left of the ma- 
rauders save the dead on the land and the 
scum of red on the fen pools. 

Jehan lay by a clump of hazels, the blood 
welling from an axe-wound in the neck. His 
face was ashen with the oncoming of death, 
but he smiled as he looked up at his lord. 

“The Crane pecked me,” he said. “He had 
a stout bill, if a black heart.” 

Ivo wept aloud, being pitiful as he was 
brave. 

“Farewell, old comrade,” he sobbed. “Give 
greeting to Odo in Paradise, and keep a 
place for me by your side. I will nourish 
your son, as if he had been that one of my 
own whom Heaven has denied me.” 

Through the thicket there crawled a 
mighty figure, his yellow hair dabbled with 
blood, and his breath laboring like wind in 
a threshing-floor. Aelward lay down by 
Jehan’s side, and with a last effort kissed 
him on the lips. 


PHILATELIC PARAGRAPHS 


By F. L. Wilson 
Editor, The Stamp Echo 


Newfoundland, true to schedule has issued 
the extremely well executed set of pictorials. 
The first of the set made its appearance 
January 3 and we understand that the issue 
was placed on sale in complete sets only and 
will not be sold to the general public for 
awhile at least, or until the complete sets are 
exhausted. As we know, the large area of 


a ee ere ree One of the new 
Cow morn) Nc w f oundland 


, series. The post- 

oibet st | mark shows that 

i it was mailed on 

Serer sn the first day of 

aes. distribution, which 
increases its value. 


Labrador was joined with that of Newfound- 

land quite recently and to commemorate this 

event the 1c value of this set is devoted to 

depicting the new combined area. Newfound- 

land is the tenth largest island in the world, 

with an area of 42,000 square miles, and now 

with Labrador added to it the total area is 

110,000 square miles. The complete set fol- 

lows: 

1c green, Map of Newfoundland-Labrador. 

2c red, S. S. Caribou. 

3c brown, T. M. the King and Queen. 

4c claret, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

5c gray-green, Express Train. 

6c blue, St. John’s Hotel. 

8c brown, Heart’s Content. 

9c green, Cabot Tower. 

10c purple, War Memorial. 

12c lake, G. P. O., St. John’s. 

15c dark blue, First Airplane to cross At- 
lantic. 

20c gray-black, Parliament House. 

30c sepia, Grand Falls, Labrador. 

Brazil is to celebrate the bi-centenary of 
the coffee tree with a set of three interesting 
stamps. These values are the 100 reis, green; 
the 200 reis, carmine, and the 300 reis, sepia. 

Afghanistan is bringing out a new set of 
stamps showing the recent change in cur- 
rency. The new value is expressed in “pools,” 
50 of which are equivalent to 33 “paisa,” the 
earlier value. On the new stamps also there 
appears for the first time the English words 
“Postage-Afghan” in addition to the usual 
native script. This change is no doubt in 
line with the present king’s inclination to- 
wards things English, as we read recently 
about his visit to King Fuad of Egypt where 
the old customs of dress and formality were 
dispensed with in preference to modern ways. 
The first value of the set to appear is the 
15p, carmine. 








Stamp Contest 


Don’t forget the special stamp con- 
test in the Student-written Number. 
Prizes of $10, $5, and $3 for the best 
essays of not over 750 words on 
“What I Get Out of Stamp Collect- 
ing.” Closing date, March 12. 
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Classified rates, 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 


Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 





STAMPS AND COINS 


BOYS—BIG BARGAINS IN STAMPS— 
25 different British colonies. 100 diferent 
world, packet hinges, and one approval book 
with spaces for 100 stamps, for only one 
dime to approval applicants. E. W. DUMAS, 
Box 203, Austin, Texas. 








1000 DIFFERENT Stamps, 75c; 500 differ- 
ent, 35c; 1000 mixed, 35c; 1000 hinges, 10c. 
M. EVANS, Box 366, Reading, Pa. 





UNITED STATES—Fifty different, no cur- 
rent issues, 10c to approval applicants. Big 
lists freee FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





76 STAMPS free to approval applicants. 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 





101 STAMPS FREE! Postage 2c. 500 diff. 
25c. 1000 diff. 75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. JOHN- 
SON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 





SET 9 EGYPT KING FUAD, 15c. Big illus- 
trated price lists free. ONTARIO STAMP 
CO., Box 444, Toronto, Ont. 





STAMP BARGAIWS—Mozambique No. 17, 
19-22, Cat. $2.45, Net $.75; Uruguay No. 
507-J0, Cat. $1.04, Net $.40. L. J. KEN- 
NEY, 354 Continental Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








FREE. Sample copy of The Stamp Collector's 
Magazine, world’s best illustrated stamp mag- 
azine. PHILATELIC PUBLISHING CO. 15 
John St., New York, N. Y. 





TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500 interesting 
stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Borneo, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 25c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 





STAMPS FREE: 100 Different for 2c and 
the name of Collector. Lists Free. TOLEDO 
STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM BY MAIL— 
SMALL cost. 2c stamp brings particulars. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 125 North Jefferson, 
Room §-257, Peoria, Ill. 

















THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


The discussion of this article should lead to a 
class project on ballad-gathering and ballad-mak- 
ing. It may take a week or more to complete the 
plans, but if the class gathers in a book the best 
folk ballads, either old or modernized, and writes 
some new ones, every one who contributes will 
know something about poetry he never understood 
until he tried to make a poem. 


Recall folk ballads and songs we have already 
discussed and prepare the class for the fun of 
writing some new ones on old lines. There are 
certain rules to the game, which must be under- 
stood if they are to be properly observed. 

1. The themes or subjects are drawn from situ- 
ations arousing emotions easily understood; bride 
stealirig, cattle raiding, murder ——- by jeal- 
ouny or loyalty, death from unrequited love. 

2. The stanza form is a singing measure, in 
fact it is the measure used in many of our fa- 
miliar hymns. The easy iambic foot with seven 
accents hefore the line is held by a rhyme gives 
the verse form. Whether you set your story in 
two seven-accent lines, or in four of four and 
three accents respectively, doesn’t matter. 

3. You must have a good-sized story to tell in 
a short space and you must manage to tell the 
good parts of your story several times. This man- 
agement of the plot is called leaping and linger- 
ing; that is, you leap from one big piont to an- 
other, but you linger over the details which you 
introduce to arouse the pity, anger, or amazement 
of your audience. Practically every collection of 
English literature includes the ballad Sir Pat- 
rick Spens. Notice that the first stanza gives the 
situation and the problem. The second contains 
a possible solution. In the third the King acts 
upon the suggestion. Now find how the story leaps 
forward to an outcome which covered months. 
But with all this hurry there is time to linger 
over Patrick’s premonition of disaster. Notice how 
you are told what Sir Patrick did when he read: 
the first line; the next line. Find other instances 
of phrases which by their repetition increase the 
emotion and retard the action. 

4. You should have a refrain such as you find 
in Two Sisters which gives the scene of the action, 
or in Edward which repeats the names of the 
chief characters. In the old days the minstrel 
sang a line and the rest of the company would 
strike their beer mugs on the table and shout 
“Sterling for ay.”’ Notice that the minstrel gave 
the cue in the first stanza of Two Sisters and 
then wrote the other stanzas in two lines. 


5. Finally you need commonplaces. A minstrel 
showed his learning by making his songs after 
accepted patterns. We stim have much of the 
phrasing in our romantic literature. The heroine 
has golden hair, lily-white hands, cherry lips, 
slender waist, many rings; the villain is black- 
eyed. See how many of these you can find. Those 
who have difficulty finding plots may use those 
of the fairy stories. Cinderella has the wicked 
step-mother weth all the other conventions. The 
rest may take subjects of present-day importance. 
Don’t make the story too long. Don’t be too par- 
ticular to have the meter correct. Leap over what 
is hard to tell and linger over the easier with 
profuse use of the commonplaces, and you will 
have a ballad before you know it. In the mean- 
time be sure to collect all the ready-made ones 
known in your neighborhood. Finally put them 
all together in your Book of the Ballad. 

Il. John Buchan, This time we have an author 
that is unfamiliar to many in the class. Since this 
is true, the speaker must first arouse the audience 
to want to hear. Notice how Mr. Overton has 
done this. Now that the class is attentive, give 
the nationality, education, and then come back to 
the particular phase of Mr. Buchan’s talent that 
interests us today. 

Ill. The Englishman. Here we have a story 
that depends upon character for interest in plot, 
and the plot leans upon situation for support. 
Let’s see how the author goes about his task. The 
feast of St. Callixtus is the 14th of October. Why 
doesn’t the author say “the middle of October” 
instead of mentioning a saint’s day that most of us 
have never heard of? Why does he use the swine 
hut as the place for his first scene? What story 
does this scene remind you of? Does the author 
tell you when this story occurred, or do you settle 
that point for him? The villains are type charac- 
ters. Pick out the most telling detail of appear- 
ance and action for each. The action of this story 
would lend itself to ballad. So far we have been 
hinting that this story is like many other swash- 


buckling stories. What is there new about the 
story? Why is it called The Englishman? What 
is the point in character? Make a single sentence 
in which you state the law of chivalry upon which 
the value of this story rests. It holds good today, 
doesn’t it? 

IV. A Group of Short Talks. Arrange to let 
every person in the class talk for one minute, 
standing and without notes. The following topics 
are suggestive; there are many others in The 
Scholastic to choose from. Remember that an 
interesting speaker shows his command of his sub- 
ject by speaking rapidly and clearly. Choose a 
topic which you regard as both timely and inter- 
esting: 

A. The Creative Youth Club. Explain what Mr. 
Mearns means by his title and then tell the class 
what his message is to boys and girls who don’t 
know what they are going to do, or who change 
their minds frequently on this matter. 

B. The High School Orchestra. Perhaps your 
school needs an orchestra, or your orchestra needs 
a boost. 


C. Radioese vs. English. Enlarge on this topic 
a bit and if you like to be humorous try your 
hand at reproducing the cockney English, broad 
Scotch, and Pennsylvania Dutch, or the dialect 
of your own locality to show that English is not 
yet a world language. 

D. The Author in Politics. Interest the class in 
Ibanez. Be sure you know how to pronounce his 
name. 

E. Leonardo da Vinci. Speak of the subject of 
the contest this time, and set your audience at 
ease by reminding them that they know da 
Vinci’s most distinguished paintings very well: 
the Mona Lisa and the Last Supper. 

F. The Washington Monument. This _ topic 
might well form the nucleus of a Washington 
Assembly program for Washington’s Birthday. 





For Social Science Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. How Detroit Assimilates Its Foreign-born. 

Roosevelt once said that with the possible ex- 
ception of the conservation of our natural re- 
sources the most important problem in America 
was the immigration question. This problem again 
takes on importance in the light of some _poli- 
ticians of today trying to repeat an old trick— 
that of injecting the “foreign-vote” question into 
the issue of national elections. On the one hand 
are those who play for the foreign vote; on the 
other, are those who would arouse racial antag- 
onisms in order to gain their own selfish ends. 

But the real importance of this question lies 
deeper than the political phase of it. Immigra- 
tion has contributed many fine things to American 
life. On the credit side of the ledger is the 
tremendous man-power, as this article on Detroit 
points out, which has helped to build up the great 
industries of this country. There are also the con- 
tributions of the various nationalities: the love 
of art of the Italian and the French, the thrift 
and the love of music of the German, the wit and 
enthusiasm -(particularly for polities) of the Irish, 
the skill in farming of the Danish, the love of 
home and sociability of the Hungarian or Bo- 
hemian, and so on. But where these groups have 
been encouraged to colonize in our large cities, 
and where American ideals and customs have not 
taken root, the debit side of the ledger’ appears. 
There is ignorance, misunderstanding, vice, crime, 
and in some cases racial war. 


Detroit is one of the cities of the country that 
is applying intelligence to the problem and through 
education and a process of socialization is aiding 
ae foreigner to Americanize himself. 

It is suggested that the members of the 
mm. each bring in a definition of the word 
Americanization, and that the composite of these 
definitions be used as a basis for the discission 
of this survey. 

2. Outline the machinery that was set up in 
Detroit for the working out of the problem. 

3. Make a list of the results that have been 
accomplished. 

4. Does your’ community have large groups of 
foreigners to assimilate? If so, what has it done 
and what is it doing to make better citizens of 
them? 

5. Apply the Survey Outline to na own com- 
munity. 

II. American Folk Poetry. 

When I mention this article I am stepping out 

of the social science field and into the field o 


literature, but I do so principally because it il- 
lustrates what I have attempted to say briefly in 
the foregoing paragraph on the subject of immi- 
gration. Then, too, I want to call your attention 
to a book which I have just read—The Frontier 
in American Literature, by Lucy L. Hazard. The 
style of the book is not especially appealing, but 
as a whole the book presents a very fine picture 
of the interrelations of American history and lit- 
erature. One redson for studying social science is 
that we may better understand America. This 
book will help a student to do that. If you are 
interested in making a literary map such as The 
Scholastic published in the last issue, you will 
find no better source of information. 

III. Capital Punishment No Nearer Abolition. 

1. It is suggested that students make illustrative 
maps of the United States showing the status of 
capital punishment in the various states, as out- 
lined in this article. 

2. Argue for and against the publication by the 
newspapers of the news of murder trials, de- 
cisions, and execution of the sentence. 


3. What are some evidences for or against capi- 
tal punishment as a deterrent influence upon other 
criminals? 

IV. The Most Useful Citizen in My Community. 

Practically everyone likes human interest stor- 
ies. I personally had a special interest in this 
one, because as a member of the headquarters de- 
tachment of the 83rd Division I knew Chaplain 
Howell. I well remember his radiant personality 
which made him popular with the men of the 
organization, and am not surprised that he is 
deemed the most useful citizen of his community. 

After reading this story my curiosity is already 
aroused for the next one. Who will be the “most 
useful citizen?’’? Who will be the author, and 
what community will be represented? I venture 
to say that the essays for this contest are going 
to be very popular with the readers of The 
Scholastic. In writing contributions for it, secure 
as many details as possible of the community work 
your man has done, both by talking to him, and 
to editors, teachers, engineers, and others in a 
pesition to know. 

V. Shall Mother India Run Her Own House?’ 

Introduction: (a) Study the map of India in 
order to learn her geography, industries, cities, 
etc. (b) Review the history of India since she 
came under the control of England. Be sure to 
look up the comparative chart of Indian history 
published in the special India number of The 
Scholastic, in January, 1927. 


1. Work out a diagram to illustrate the govern- 
ment of India as provided for in the Act of 1919. 


2. Who is Mahatma Gandhi? What is his at- 
titude toward British rule? 

3. What is the origin of the Swaraj party and 
what is its attitude toward British rule? 

4. Describe the personnel of the English Com- 
mission that has been appointed to study the 
problem. 

5. Discuss the religious phases of the problem. 

6. What is the picture that Miss Katherine 
Mayo presents in her book Mother India? 

7. Compare Britain’s problem in India with 
America’s problem in the Philippines. In what 
respects are the situations alike and in what re- 
spects are they different? 

VI. The Houdon Bust of Washington. 

History students will want to read this article, 
not only because of its description of a fine work 
of art, but also because of the amount of inter- 
esting historical information which is here con- 
densed into a few paragraphs. Review the life 
of Houdon and enumerate the points of contact 
that he had with America. Bring in also the cu- 
rious history of the Washington Monument 
(page 9). 

VIL. Foreign Affairs. 

1. What part are each of the following Latin- 
American leaders taking in the discussions of the 
non-intervention proposal: Victor Maurtua? Or 
estes Ferrera? Dr. Guerrero? 


2. Give briefly the discussions that have arisen 
in the Conference concerning air navigation in 
Central America. 

3. What plan for a reorganization of the Pan- 
American Union was proposed, and what was the 
final disposition of the proposal? 

4. Why did te Department of State ask the 
Chase National Bank to withdraw from the Rus 
sian railway loan? 

5. Why is southeastern Europe peculiarly dan- 
gerous as a possible fuse to set off war? 
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Dramatic Moments— 


are numerous in the great Uni 
versal film “Les Miserables” based 
on Victor Hugo’s immortal classic. 
That’s why you will enjoy writing 
essays to compete for the Victor 


Hugo-Carl Laemmle scholarship | 


awards. 


$9,000.00 
For 500-Word Essays 


Ist Prize - + + + $1,000.00 | 


Two Prizes of $750.00 Each 


Thirteen Prizes of $500.00 Each | 


Essay subjects: “What Ideals For Life Do You | 
Find in ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word | 


limit. Eligible to compete: any high school 
student in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay Read the Book | 


Les Miserables 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
730 Firtu Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in the vicror 
1UGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 


Name 





St. and No 





City and State 














Every student should 
own a CORONA! 


























This illustration shows 
the latest model Corona 
in standard black finish. 
We also have a variety 
of beautiful colored fin- 
ishes which you can see 
at the Corona store. 


T is not only easier to write your themes, essays and 
| ee school work on Corona but you’re apt to get 
better marks, too, because teachers like to receive neat, 
legible papers. 

In college Corona is a necessity, so if you get your 
Corona now and learn to coronatype you'll be that much 
ahead of the other students. 


The Finest Portable Typewriter 


Corona is a complete typewriter in portable form. It has 
a full size standard four-row keyboard with the same spac- 
ing between keys as on a big machine; two-color, self- 
reversing ribbon; variable line spacer; stencil device; back 
spacer; margin release—more big-machine features than 
any other portable typewriter. 


Easy Monthly Payments 


Talk it over with your parents. Tell them you need a 
Corona in your school work, especially if you are planning 
to go to college later on. Explain to them that you can buy 
Corona on convenient monthly payments. If you have an 
old machine, any standard make, it can be traded in 
toward a new Corona. 


Now—the coupon: Sign and mail it—get all our liter- 
ature—or look for Corona’in your phone book and go 
right to the Corona store. 





L C Smitu & Corona Typewriters INC 
218 E. WASHINGTON StT., SyrAcusE, N. Y. 


Name. 


Please send me complete information about Corona. 





Address 

















C’OLINOI 








month’s sojourn in this wonderful and ro- 
mantic land, visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, Ste- 
phanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider 
Haggard, Olive Schreiner and other illustrious 


characters of whom you have so often read. 


| ere in this delightful trip is a full 


You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannes- 
burg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and in- 
comparable Victoria Falls; the unique, thrilling 
and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint 
Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the myterious 
Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the 
days of Solomon and Sheba, etc. You will, your- 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


New York City 


(Ct HMMM, , CS EEE S 


Room 657, No. 11 Broadway 
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B Know- 


HAT you can spend a glorious three months’ 
holiday in a trip to Sunny and Picturesque 
South Africa at a cost not to exceed $1080. 


Do 


self, stand on the spot where Rhodes spent many 
a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s com- 
ing greatness, and see with him, rising out of 
solitude and waste, mighty cities, happy rural 
homes, and teeming harvests—a dream already 
partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal 
cost, a rare and unique combined educational 
and recreational trip under ideal climatic condi- 
tions and of matchless interest and romance. . 


Send for free travel booklet, “Historical Resume 
of S. A.” or 20 cents (to cover postage) for de- 
lightfully illustrated 332-page travel book, 
“Travel in South Africa.” Write 
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